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TITLE PAGE AND INDEX 3 


The title page and index for the 1954 volume is distributed 
with this issue to subscribers only. Other readers may obtain a 
copy by sending a 14d. stamped addressed envelope to The A.A.L. 
Hon, Publications Officer, Central Library, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


CIDA WWM ww ew ow "ws 9d 


In December we try to show that librarianship need not be taken 
quite so seriously as our remaining issues—and those of most of our 
contemporaries—might suggest. If this year our outlook is restricted 
very largely by the walls of the public lending library, that must be taken 
to mean no more than that those who work in such places turn their 
hands most readily to light and sometimes rather bitter humour. It will 
also be noticed that librarians more often write light verse than light 
prose. 


THE L.A. LIBRARY 5 

The library at Chaucer House has now been re-opened in more 
extensive premises on the third floor. Hours are 9 a.m. till 6 p.m. 
daily, 9 a.m. till 12 noon on Saturdays. In addition, the library 
will remain open until 8 p.m. on Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
until December 9th. 


CIDA WIDAAWMAMI WO Wo Wa Wa Ye ws 53 


A SENIOR ASSISTANT’S LAMENT. 


When I was a junior and trod the lightsome way 

Of few responsibilities and very little pay, 

There was just one job I had on which everything depended, 
And if I failed in that, then my career was ended ; 

I counted it as vital in the swift promotion race, 

And I had to do it properly or I couldn’t save my face ; 

And what I had to do was to make a pot of tea 

Every day at half-past ten and again at half-past three. 


But now I’ve been promoted and work a longer day, 

With more responsibility and quite a lot more pay. 

Now I’ve become a senior and am grim and wise and hoary, 

It’s quite a different song and quite a different story; 

I’ve little time to spare and none to make the tea— 

It’s served to me at half-past ten and again at half-past three! 
GERALDINE E. COLDHAM. 
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NORTH AND SOUTH 


THIS Is a story of co-operation, not of the Vollans variety, but between 
divisions, and because it has been so-successful I have been asked to 
record the details in the hope that others will be persuaded to break 
down in some such pleasant way the traditional isolationism which besets 
our profession. 

The story begins back in the balmy days of January or February, 
when, with an assurance that “our Len” (their Len?) does not always 
seem to possess, Charlie Taylor of Sheffield tossed on to the floor of the 
Council chamber such a lace-bedecked glove that London’s gallants fell 
easy victims to its subtle temptation. 

“Come to Sheffield,” said Charlie. “Hear Joe ... see our new 
branch . . . sleep with the staff . . . play us at cricket.” There was 
obviously something here for everyone, but the ticking booby-trap in 
Charlie’s glove was the almost unnoticed last item. In Trueman country 
such things are not thrown off lightly or without premeditation. 

Six months later three vehicles of varying reliability and potentiality 
set out along the parched trail to the North, starting with the dawn to 
escape the rigours of the mid-day August sun, while another (Mr. 
Reynolds aboard) closed in cannily upon the unsuspecting Yorkshiremen 
from the one-way streets of Birmingham. G.L.D.’s cricket team was on 
the move, but its general, skipper Surridge (not that one), after gruelling 
weeks spent marshalling his slim forces, lay on his sick-bed, stricken down 
with morale-murdering mumps. There were some who wondered how 
this stroke of sabotage had been engineered, but the more charitable | 
accepted this as another example of the good fortune which so often | 
assists Yorkshire’s other cricket team. 

All were present by opening time on Saturday evening, and this happy 
coincidence duly celebrated, the next couple of hours were dedicated to 
Mr. Taylor’s (that’s Charlie) understandable pride in Sheffield’s lone white 
building. Those who hadn’t seen it before were as impressed as they 
should have been by England’s best central library, while the others had 
their envious memories confirmed. Among all the major glories, few will 
forget one of the minor ones, lovingly referred to as “ t’index to t’index.” 

Fed and housed overnight by our kind hosts, we staunch cockneys 
filtered in through the grey Sheffield Sunday dawn to reassemble below 
Central’s white walls at 10 a.m. All, that is, except our star fast bowler 
(a member of the team by virtue of an unorthodox qualification) who | 
had succumbed to the rigours of the Yorkshire air and was reported to 
be snoring his way through the eleventh hour. \ 

The convoy moved out to the perimeter to view the glories of Mr. 
Lamb’s newest creation, the Manor branch library. Like the creations 
of that innovator in a lesser field, M. Dior, this has to be seen to be 
believed, and it would take a poet to describe it with justice. Our stunned 
silence, broken only by the feverish scratching of Mr. Reynold’s pen 
(busy stealing Sheffield’s present for Finchley’s future), was a homage, 
and our faces confirmed that at least a dozen librarians would never be 
happy in a Carnegie building again. 

Tactics took over, and our hosts filled us with kindness and good 
solid Yorkshire food. The elements played their part, and disappointment 
mingled with thoughts of honour saved as the rain kept the windscreen 
wipers busy during our trip out to the Sheffield Wednesday ground. But 
at one o’clock, Mr. Taylor’s penny wallowed in the mud, and G.L.D 
(so strongly Croydon, thanks to the Bristow press-gang) took the field. 
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At 3.15, Sheffield declared at 85—8, after nine London bowlers had 
produced actions and deliveries unbelievable to many, and smug London 
smiles were abroad. Four o’clock, and G.L.D., flannels discarded, were 
32 all out, despite the Drobny-like efforts of John Bristow. Cricket 
perhaps it wasn’t, but fun was had by all, and it did work up a thirst. 

Back to Central, with Mr. Lamb to add authority to a final splendid 
repast, and a hand-picked bevy of Sheffield beauties devoting their precious 
Sunday afternoon to our service. Then only the speeches, reluctant good- 
byes and heartfelt thanks to our hosts, and the long drive back to 
London’s midnight. 

We hope that Yorkshire will pay us a return visit next year, but I am 
sure that all who had a part in this week-end would hone, too, that the 
idea will spread, and that such excursions, combining instruction and 
pleasure, will be undertaken by other divisions. Meeting other librarians 


need not be as dull as the L.A. conference would suggest. 


ERIC MOON. 





THE LIBRARIAN’S NIGHTMARISH ACTUALITY. 


I sing of borrowers and bores 


' (Unless they be synonymous) 


Of tickets, dusting, such-like chores, 
Of cataloguing works anonymous. 


I sing (so wistfully!) of tea 


Which scalds the mouth at ten to 
three, 

Of buns and bookcards, bend and 
stretch, 


Of ‘ Who let in THAT little wretch?’: 

Of paste and gum and men who come 

Damp and despairing, pale and glum, 

Thumbing a goldfish by the tail, 

Saying ‘ The jar’s broke’ with a wail 

Which well might crack a heart of 
stone, 

Were one not counter-bound, alone, 

Beleaguered by a stamping queue 

Of bibliolaters (mad crew!), 

Piling on high the big black books 

And higher still the blacker looks, 

Till ink-stained violet the thumb— 


And there are other men who come 
And ask for books on how to dance 
And how is plumbing done in France: 
And timid souls who think they’d 
better 
Discover how to write love-letters 
In case they ever found they’d met her 
(For inarticulation fetters)— 
And men who’re interested in bats, 
In salamanders, worms and rats, 
In pickles, cacti, Life, Gibraltar, 
And cars and stars and Why I Falter, 
In boxing, etching, teaching History 
(Or else some far abstruser mystery): 
And men who bring with wild bravado 
Beetles they’re sure are Colorado, 
And ancient German manuscripts, 
Egyptian coins and dogs in fits— 


These (inter alia) I sing, 
And mutely curse each living thing. 


Joy UDLOFF. 





THEY SWEAR 


ITS TRUE. 


New ASSISTANT: That lady wants to know whether we have any 


books by Stottle. 
SENIOR ON Duty: Stottle! 


I have never heard of him. Did she 


say what his first name is, or what type of books he writes? 
New ASSISTANT: Harry Stottle, she says he’s a philosopher! 


ie 








TRAGEDY AT I P.M. 


THE LADY was large. She had a large face, large eyes, large teeth and a 
large torso. Her lower limbs were hidden from view as she stared at me 
from the other side of the counter, but I was prepared to bet that they, 
too, were large. She smiled a large smile. 

“Can you,” she said, “recommend me a really nice book?” She 
used the word nice as if it had a very limited connotation, its definition a 
cosy secret to be shared between us. Her open, earnest stare indicated 
that I, and I alone, had the qualifications and experience necessary to 
understand and satisfy her requirements. 

I looked around. It was | o’clock. I was alone in the department 
except for the new temporary junior who was disconsolately pushing a 
trolley full of books round the shelves. Everyone else was just going ofl 
duty or just coming on, or away on leave, or sick. I resolved never 
again to go to the counter unescorted. Years of work behind the scenes 
had caused me to forget the perils of counter work. Now I was clearly 
in for it. I breathed deeply and turned my attention to the lady. She 
was still smiling. 

There was a pause. I fixed a sympathetic “ what can I do for one 
of our borrowers?” look on my face and simpered slightly. I almost 
rubbed my hands together, but thought better of it just in time. 

“A nice book,” I said. “ Yes, of course. Now can you give me any 
idea what sort of a book you like? Perhaps you enjoy historical novels?” 

I was not to get off so easily. A slightly pained look crossed her 
face, and her bright eyes dimmed, as if her corns were troubling her. 
Clearly I had said the wrong thing. 

“Not really,” she said, “1 used to be fond of them, but somehow | 
don’t like to be reminded of all the things I had to learn at school.” 

“No, of course not,” I said. ‘“ After all, one reads to enjoy oneself, 
does one not?” 

I had hit the right note. The corns had ceased to throb, and the eyes 
brightened. | was established as a person of understanding. She 
beamed. 

** How true that is. Such a lot of nonsense is talked about culture 
and all that, don’t you feel? After all, one should enjoy oneself when 
one can, shouldn’t one? One is only young once, isn’t one?” 

1 am on the wrong side of 40, and she might have been anything 
betwen 45 and 60. I thought she was looking arch. Did I detect a 


‘ 


slight fluttering of the eyelids? I looked round again. Silvery laughter | 


could be heard in the staffroom. The temporary junior was imitating a 
chamelon and had become almost invisible in a dark corner. Panic began 
to take hold of me. I fumbled feverishly at a row of books that was 
under my hand. 

‘““How about this?” I gulped, and handed her something in a new 
red binding without even noticing the title. She dragged her gaze from 
my face and opened the book. A wistful smile spread over her features, 
and I was once again transfixed by that stare. Her large spectacles 
had lightish blue rims. 

“Now that,” she said, handing me the volume, “is just the sort of 
book J adore. Unfortunately I have already read it. Do please find me 
something just like it. Something true to life. After all, one should 
read about life, shouldn’t one? And life is life, isn’t it? And man is 
man, isn’t he? And woman—” a pause—‘ woman.” 

Her eyes were like limpid pools of blue-black ink. Our hands touched 
for a moment as I took the book from her. I looked at the title. Forever 
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Amber. \t was a nasty moment. My mind went blank. Then I had an 
inspiration. 

“But | thought,” I said, “ that you didn’t like historical novels.” 

The answer came pat. ‘ Only when they are dull, and full of facts 
and figures. This one”’—she touched it lovingly—‘ is so true to life.” 

I felt like saying ““ How the devil do you know.” but instead invited 
her to accompany me to the shelves. As we walked, I stole a glance 
downward. I had been right. Her nyloned ankles bulged over her shoes. 

My mind raced. I must be rid of this pest in two minutes, or the 
cafe would be full, and everything “off” except sausages. Surely some- 
one had written a fellow to this ghastly book? Some sagging, soggy 
saga Of soppiness and sin? I was acutely aware of my inadequacy. 
F.L.A., A.P.T.VI, Special responsibilities, an authority on cataloguing, 
loved by my underlings and appreciated by my overlords. I could be 
relied upon to have something interesting to say on the subject of 
Graham Greene and his place in the development of the post-war novel; 
| could talk at length on the campaigns of the Duke of Marlborough or 
the beauties of the Romantic Revival. I could even, if suitably persuaded, 
recite “Gunga Din.” But I couldn’t find a book like Forever Amber. 
We looked at Humphry Clinker, Moll Flanders and Tom Jones. My lady 
grew a little chilly, and her glance went to the counter where the 1 o’clock 
relief had arrived. My reputation was at stake. What was the use of all 
my qualifications if it was going to be left to a seventeen-year-old red- 
head who had been on the staff a bare twelve-month, to find a book for 
this deserving ratepayer? I thought so hard that a sharp pain developed 
between my eyebrows. I gritted my teeth. I thought of the café filling 
up with rude mechanicals from the factory next door. My brain heaved, 
and from the subconscious there was dredged up an image of a book 
jacket displaying a hefty wench, rather décolleté, being leered at by a 
spiteful-looking fellow in military garb. In the background was a gallows. 
The title of the book was Beloved Wanton. 

Scarcely restraining a shout of joy, I leaped at the catalogue. Sure 
enough, there it was—author, Lucasta Pomeroy, What a name, I thought. 
Real name probably Betty Bates. I sped to the shelves—ah, here are the 
P’s. Wonder when they were last put in order—Pilbeam, Priestley, Potts, 
Powell—my heart sank. No Pomeroy. It was out. Or at the binders. 
Or in the repair cupboard. Or among the reserves. I sagged; I knew I 
was beaten. I could wander round these shelves all day and not find a 
book like Forever Amber. The lady was now looking at me coldly. 
Her eyes had narrowed, and her mouth was a thin hard line. Her nostrils 
were slightly dilated. I awaited the stinging remark that was bound to 
come at any moment. 

A subdued cough sounded at my elbow. I turned; Red was there. 
She stood primly to attention and her face shone with the light of pure 
intelligence. “ Excuse me, Mr. —-—, if you wish to go to lunch, perhaps 
| could help this lady?” Before I could reply, the unspeakable borrower 
wheeled on her. ‘ Oh yes, if you possibly could! This gentleman seems 
to have no idea, I’ve been explaining to him how much I enjoyed Forever 
Amber. 1 want something similar. I’m sure you can help me.” 

A flicker of a smile passed over Red’s schoolgirl face. She nodded. 
“ But of course, Madam. I know exactly what you want. A copy of 
the book has just come in. It’s at the counter now.” 

I muttered something and left them to it. After I had fetched my 
hat and coat I passed by the counter on my way to lunch. The lady 
was chatting amiably and Red was stamping her book. I caught a glimpse 
of the title. It was Beloved Wanton. 

Even the sausages were cold. C.D.R. 
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LEST WE FORGET 


w 


ANNI MIRABILES. 

In 1861 

No malicious damage might be don 
Nor, I am glad to say, 

May it be done to-day. 


In 1877 

You and I were still in heaven, 

So no one can blame us for stopping 
away 

From the very first meeting of the L.A 


And who came on the scene 
In 1919? 

That tireless agrarian 

The County Librarian. 


Mary PEARCE 


* 


“The wide variety of types of work 
undertaken [by a group of elderly 
persons, at the Finsbury Health 
Centre] are illustrated by the follow- 
ing selection:— 


1. Packing corn and bunion pads 
fifty gross per week. 


2. Assembling the 
drop bottles 
week. 


parts to form 
twenty gross per 


3. Making up 15,000 wallets of thin 
cardboard, 


4. Re-indexing the Public Library. 

5. Assembling some of the parts for 
electric irons. 

6. Repair of old clothing for other 


aged at the expense of the Old 
People’s Welfare Committee.” 


Extract from: Living longer: Some aspects 
of the problems of old age. National Coun 
cil of Social Service 1954 
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CAUTIONARY TALE 


Hear the sad tale of Mary Snooks. 

Who longed to spend her life with 
books, 

And so to Library School she went 

fo follow up her natural bent. 

Oh, there of many books she heard 

With seldom time to read a word 

Of books themselves. Oh, what 
frustration! 

Cataloguing and classification 

Were the essential library tools, 

Miss Snooks must master all the rules, 


Chartered Librarian Mary Snooks, 
Began her working life with books, 
She thought, in innocence sublime, 
That in a library she’d have time 
To read the books, her stock-in-trade. 
And so give puzzled borrowers aid. 


Alas! Her time was mostly spent 

In issuing books she’d always meant 

To read herself, in charging fines, 

Arranging books in serried lines. 

The years passed by while (from 
reviews) 

She told the borrowers what to choose, 

And gave the ladies love-lorn tales, 

“ Westerns” and “Dunnits” to the 
males. 


But still she dreamed of library nooks 

Where she might sit and read good 
books, 

Of writing letters to the Chief 

(Or so she dreamt), polite and brief, 

“T’ve gone to spend my life with 
books, 

Yours truly, Ex-Librarian Snooks.” 


Her forty years of service o’er, 
She gladly left the library door, 
And settled down at Totland Bay 
To read for ever and a day. 


Alas! Poor soul! within a week, 

She met and married Joshua Meek. 

And now she sews and darns and 
cooks, 

And has no time for reading books. 


“In heaven,” says Mary, “I hope still 
To have the time to read at will, 
For surely glorious books are there 
And all eternity to spare!” 


EILEEN H. COLWELL. 








THE 
HOLT-JACKSON 


BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Qa 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


Qo 


MONTAUBAN 
CHAMBERS, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, 


LANCS. 
Telephone: St. Annes 575 


Qa 


London Showroom: 
13, BRITTON STREET, 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Telephone: Clerkenwell 3250. 
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JOHN FELLTIMBER 


DEEP SOUNDINGS II 


NOTES FOR A COMPETITION ESSAY. 


Ir WAS 7.30 p.m. on April Ist, 1984, and Farquharson had had a hard 
day. In fact he was regretting that he had ever left the snug Chief 
Librarianship of Rural Region No. 3 of the 2nd South West Sector of 
the Midlands Library Board (pop. 2,034) and had accepted the post of 
Director of No. 7 Special Experimental Library Science Installation 

It had all begun with the early morning office routine. There had 
been a visit from an emissary of the B.N.B., who had furtively produced 
an immense linotype slug showing a lengthy classification symbol and 
had tried to persuade him to write a book to fit it. Their research depart- 
ment had produced first the number and then the chapter headings, the 
running titles and the full title, and if he would only write the thing 





their work need not go to waste. But Farquharson was prepared for | 


this situation. ‘‘ Now in a dictionary catalogue,” he said firmly—and 


the little man had fled screaming with his hands to his ears lest he should 


fall victim to this unspeakable heresy. 


Then there was the morning post—as dismal as ever. Offers of 


remaindered copies of a Westminster printed catalogue, a prospectus for 
the shortly to be published B.U.C.O.P., the agenda of the Annual Con- 
ference of the L.A. (which he tossed aside, noting only that there was to 
be an address by a Past-President, Mr. W. G. Smith, on “ The value of 
tradition, circumspection and understanding of the other fellow’s point 


of view in professional politics”). And there was a long letter from ' 


Mr. R. J. Hoy demanding to know why nobody in this country had yet 
done something or other because whatever it was the Americans had 
been doing it for years. Another envelope contained the beginning of a 
letter from Mr. A. R. Luke, but halfway through the writer had apparently 
slipped into a well-worn groove, and it finished up as a long motion for 
somebody’s Annual General Meeting. 

Wearily he left the office and walked over to the Experimental 
Library. At first it had been Farquharson’s pride and joy, and he had 
worked in a dream-state of ecstasy. There it was, clean and aseptic, 
the Issue Machines humming, the Automatic Catalogue Adjuster running 
smoothly on its rail with Jackson, the Prize Student, at the controls. 
The students awaited him, eager to learn in practice the 97 Laws ol 
Library Science without the distraction of books or readers—the ultimate 
in library training. They had come a long way from Colleges of 
Commerce, Farquharson reflected. But things soon started to go wrong. 
In the demonstration lesson on “ Prepare for the unexpected,” the giraffe 
(two students on stilts) which was to have entered the library, disinte- 
grated on the stairs. However, Beard Drill (“Adapt yourself to the 
patron,’—visiting lecturer, Mr. H. D. Westacott) had gone well, the 
students efficiently donning false beards to match those of other students 
with false beards simulating readers with real beards. 

In the Library Amenities Drill, the creche for the readers’ babies 
had worked well, though some students were backward in the funda- 
mental techniques. Book Selection, as it was still archaically called, was 
not so well done. There were now only three books published each year, 
and selection consisted of choosing different bindings and titles for what 
were correctly called the standard works. In the Extension Activities 
period Grimsdyke, the Ex-Service student (radiation-happy of course) 
had tied two lecturers together and had to be disciplined. 
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But Farquharson brooded, He was losing his grip. The Inspector 
from the Ministry had paid his visit that day, sourly commenting on the 
state of the Daily Routine Maintenance of Biblio-Equipment sheets. 
And when he had asked at random to see copies of the three standard 
works it was found that some subversive element had bound inside one 
the sheets of A Librarian looks at readers. ‘What would happen if 
your students got hold of this?” said the Inspector. 

Farquharson turned to his stand-by in times of stress, the mighty 
Bibliografia Callanderensis, but for once it gave no solace. He turned 
in his arm-chair and ruffled the pages of the 7.L.S. The two-page 
supplement of book reviews fell out, and Farquharson began to scan the 
tightly packed advertisements in the remaining pages. 


ODD MAN OUT IN SPACE 


By EDWARD DUDLEY. 


IN ANY DISCUSSION of science-fiction, the name of Ray Bradbury is most 
certain to be mentioned at an early stage. Many devotees of S-F— 
or aficionados, as the pocket magazines call them—then become impatient, 
saying that “he’s not really a science-fiction writer” and hastening to 
discuss those they consider true exponents cf the craft. 

By some standards this assertion is undoubtedly correct. In 
Bradbury’s stories there is little or no reference to the science of to-day, 
or by extrapolation* (a word much used in justification or explanation 
of science-fiction) to possible science of to-morrow. The realisation of 
the idea of space-travel is obviously the corner-stone of the whole 
edifice of science-fiction, many writers being concerned with explaining 
how it may become fact and what may then happen. A whole pseudo- 
scientific vocabulary has grown up and is used with a glibness calculated 
to ensure the necessary suspension of disbelief. Space is “warped,” a 
concept of “hyper-space” evolved and generally speaking Einstein’s space- 
time continuum saves the day. Besides physics and physicists, other 
writers and other sciences are called in to provide the firm base for 
extrapolation, e.g., Norbert Wiener, from whom is derived a complete 
(and non-existent) science of “robotics”, Freud (of course) and Korzybski 
to get everything on the right semantic footing. But Bradbury does not 
usually concern himself with these possibilities. If the whimsy is per- 
mitted, he is more likely to get his characters to the planets of the solar 
system and to the stars beyond by a good old-fashioned rocket without 
benefit of “ overdrive’ or atomic or cosmic powered motors. Gadgets 
and gimmicks are remarkably absent and those we encounter in his 
stories are often rather painfully with us in some form to-day. In a short 
note at the end of Fahrenheit 451 (American edition, 1953), he refers to 
a neurotic woman in the story who lives in a dream world of what the 
Americans call ‘* mass communication.” Much of her waking life is 
spent listening to the voices and music from the “ Sea-Shells,” tiny radio 
receivers fitting into the ears, and Bradbury writes that recently near his 
home in California he saw a women carrying a small portable radio with 
earphones, walking along the road and being assisted up and down curbs 
by her husband. It is Bradbury’s concern with our present which clearly 
differentiates him from those writers concerning themselves with possible, 
but improbable, futures. 

Bradbury is now 34, and appears to have had no more formal 


Action or method of finding by a calculation based on the known terms of a series, other 
terms outside of them, whether preceding or following. (O.E.D.). 
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scientific or literary training than can be obtained from the high school 
from which he graduated at 18 years of age. During the war he wrote 
radio dramas about the Red Cross and blood donor schemes. His firs 
book to appear in this country was Dark Carnival (1948), which is a 
collection of stories on more or less macabre themes—ghoulies and 
ghosties, in fact, but enlivened by a sense of humour rarely found in 
supernatural stories. The silver locusts appeared in 1951, and depicted 

‘a delicate Martian civilisation being overrun, destroyed and finally 
deserted by invaders from Earth” (Radio Times, July 30, 1954, p. 6) 
The illustrated man (1952) is a mixed collection of stories of the future 
space-travel, psychological short story and phantasmagoria. Golde: 
apples of the sun (1953), has some stories set in the past and the presen 
His last and longest story, Fahrenheit 451, was published in this country 
a few months ago. It deals with a not too distant future in the United 
States, where it is an offence to possess a book, but where it is possible to 
have stereophonic, sterescopic colour television on all four walls of 
room. 


If these stories are rather tepidly welcomed by some enthusiastic 
science-fiction readers, they are, apparently read by many people who do 
not normally read “pure” science fiction. It has been said that this is 
possibly due to the poetic qualities of the writing and the fable-like nature 
of the tales or, as the Radio Times puts it, for his comments “on the 
moral state of American civilisation”. These explanations are probably 
correct, but I do not think they are precise enough. Bradbury writes 
well of what he knows and what he apparently knows is his own environ- 
ment—the United States to-day. When the Radio Times writer talks of 

‘our civilisation” he is correct insofar as American civilisation is part. 
in greater or lesser degree, of world civilisation, and correct insofar as the 
moral state of American civilisation is found elsewhere. But there are too 
many specifically American problems in Bradbury’s stories for them to 
have the universal appeal of the fable. Or, if they have universal appeal, 
it is less that of the fable and more that of Gulliver’s Travels. In other 
words, social commentary rather than fable, and social commentary of 
such a pointed nature that it may be classed as literature of dissent. No 
Sinclair Lewis is writing to-day an /t can’t happen here or Babbitt, and the 
John dos Passos of to-day is not he who wrote the great trilogy of 
urban American life U.S.A. The voices of dissent are silent, or if a 
dissenter like Einstein is not silent and not easily assailable he is 
advised in so many words to stick to relativity. It is the dissenting voice 
which finds its own level in the fable, satire or commentary according to 
opportunity and circumstance. Fahrenheit 451 is such a story of dissent. 
The penalty for owning a book is destruction by fire of the house where 
it is found; firemen are used to start fires, not to put them out. A 
Mechanical Hound is used to track down and destroy the enemies of this 
society, a contraption whose modern counterpart needs no definition. 
The dissenters are groups of voluntary outcasts who wander along disused 
roads and have committed whole books to memory. Into this mould, 
Bradbury has poured the ingredients he finds distasteful in American 
life—the pressures of radio and television, speed, philistinism, the thirst 
for organised pleasure, indifference to death, the denial of the right to 
plough a lonely and unpopular furrow. In other stories he deals with 
Negroes leaving the South to seek a new freedom on Mars and a garbage 
truck driver who took pride in his job until he was told that in a war he 
would have to collect corpses. 

Many of his stories are, of course, without the overtones of comment 
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and criticism and in these an unusual imagination and economy of 
language become evident. They have the satisfying completeness of a good 
short story, whereas many other science-fiction writers still rely upon the 
bull-dozing effect of the twist ending or leave one looking for more. 

J. B. Priestley once wrote that he thought Raymond Chandler could 
write a good “regional” novel about California, so clear is the sense of 
location in his books. Perhaps one could wish something of the sort for 
Ray Bradbury—that he write a straight novel. He has the skill and a 
feeling for “ people as people” which may give even this near-cliché 
greater meaning. 


FOR STUDENTS AND, OTHERS 


LANDAU, THOMAS, ed. Who’s who in librarianship. 1954. 269p. (Bowes 
and Bowes, 50s.). 

LONSDALE, BERTHA. Molly Hilton: library assistant. 1954.  192p., 
(Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.). 


Two years ago Mr. Landau shook the library profession as it had 
not been shaken since Mr. McColvin made those naughty suggestions in 
1942. He announced that he was compiling a Who’s who in librarianship, 
Now librarians, though expert enough in the use of other people’s 
reference books, are not gifted with overmuch imagination when it comes 
to producing their own. (The foremost among them, the L.A. Year Book, 
even contains a quaint feature, the “‘ Graded list of textbooks ”, in which 
they demonstrate to one another their excellence as book selectors, but 
this is by the way). And so there were two principal schools of thought 
about Mr. Landau’s project in that autumn of 1952: the wet-blanket 
school, who can’t see the point of anything until it has firmly established 
itself; and the mock-modest school who found their objective judgments 
clouded by their own blushes. There were, of course, the inevitable 
self-advertisers, eager to flaunt their biographical felicities, and even a few 
librarians who fancied they could see some possibility of merit in the 
scheme. 

Such were the opinions voiced and sensed at professional meetings 
when the first word had gone round. That there was also a large body 
of Chartered Librarians who answered the questionnaire, returned it, and 
held their peace is apparent from the surprisingly good response received. 
Indeed, a little post-publication probing has suggested that the only 
omissions from the record are accounted for by accident or forgetfulness, 
never by deliberate non-co-operation. 

The 50 per cent coverage, more or less, which the list achieves, is less 
disappointing than it might appear—as anyone who has sent out question- 
naires will confirm. And even a 50 per cent sample of Chartered 
Librarians can provide a great deal of interest and entertainment. Take 
“ Special Interests ” for example (the most fruitful source of either). No- 
one really believes that librarians, even those dedicated souls who attend 
meetings and write in the periodicals, do nothing in their spare time but 
read the 7.L.S. and listen to the Critics on Sundays. But who could 
have expected such diversity of interests? In addition to the inevitable 
sub-professional subjects (printing, reading, local history) and the “general 
cultural background” (theatre, ballet, the arts generally), the interests of 
public librarians include tobacco-growing, Chinese archaeology, radio 
engineering and microbiology, while those of their special brethren 
embrace centrifugal pumps, Sir John Suckling and macromolecules in 
solution. And Mr. Landau provides an index to these interests, the value 
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of which he modestly doubts, but which could be the means, for example, 
of bringing together the two librarian-campanologists, the eight f¢ 
dancers, the eleven card players! In spite of his disclaimer the editor 
may have higher hopes for his index, and it will be interesting to 
what practical use, if any, is made of it. 

If this publication was to be worth-while it had to be well done, and 
Mr. Landau and his publishers are to be congratulated on the way in 
which they have set about their task. Only in a second edition, howev 
can they hope to achieve that uniform and comprehensive coverage which 
the work demands—and it seems unlikely that a new edition will appe 
for many years. 

Molly Hilton, being unqualified, does not appear in Who’s who, and 
her senior colleagues must have been among the forgetful 50 per cent 
But of their existence one has no doubt, and although Miss Penny 
(Librarian, Tuncroft Regional Library) is sometimes embarrassing]; 
prefectorial (“I shall want everyone’s opinion on this devastating matte 
Now scram!”’) and Miss Prior (Branch Librarian, Tuncroft) not above 
unprofessional conduct on occasions (“All the borrowers had disappeared 
from the Branch before eight o’clock . . . and Miss Prior was able to 
lock the door at half a minute before the hour’’) one feels that the 
impression of librarianship which Miss Lonsdale will implant in the 
minds of her young lay readers will be a happy blend of honesty and 
idealism. 


Le 


* Please, Miss, have you got any books in the library on how to look 
after sick animals? My rabbit’s been taken awful poorly. I’m afraid 
it might die and I don’t know what to do to try and make it better . . . 
“ll come and help you as soon as I can,” Molly said. The boy went 
through the gate and Molly despatched the incoming borrowers faste! 
than she’d ever done before. .... 

She found: two books which dealt with sick animals, and knelt 
down on the floor beside the small boy—anxiously scanning through 
them. Yes, there was a chapter in one of them entitled: “ The ailments 
of domestic rabbits”. The exact symptoms of the boy’s rabbit—which 
was called Whiskers— were described. Simple remedies and treatment 
were Suggested. 

“There you are!” said Molly triumphantly. “Off you run home 
and warm some milk and do as it says.... 

Molly felt a curious sense of satisfaction. This was librarianship 


And so it was; a nicely calculated laboratory example. But Miss 
Lonsdale does not shirk the endless shelving and the dust, and the more 
difficult borrowers. Miss Scrim, grappling with her “ glasses women,” 
Mr. F. W. Meadows, B.A., F.L.A., Principal(!) of Daveringham Library 
School, and the self-effacing Mr. Stelling who succeeds in passing the 
third group of the Registration Examination, all help to make this a 
convincing and surprisingly accurate picture of life in librarianship. 

In this “Career Books for Girls” Series, Molly Hilton stands beside 
Janet Carr, journalist; June Grey, fashion student; air hostess Ann, and 
others of similar calibre. She will bring no disgrace upon us, and we 
may hope for some knowledgeable recruits as a result of her mediation 





The case of Fred Bloggs, mechanic, published in our last issue, has 
already resulted in a number of enquiries as to the possibility of a some- 
what modified version being made available in poster form. The Hon. 
Editor would like to hear from librarians who would be interested in 
purchasing copies of such a poster for local distribution. If there is 
sufficient demand the possibility will be carefully eaxmined. 
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THE SUMMER EXAMINATIONS, 1953 


TuToR’s COMMENTS, Edited by O. S. TOMLINSON. 


The god who rules the production of these notes is SPACE—and he is 
only to be propitiated by small offerings. Reluctantly we have had to omit 
reference to the alternative literature papers jin the Registration Examination, 
and to ignore the Finals. Relatively very few candidates sit the former, whilst 
Finalists can reasonably be expected to “know their way about,” and should 
be able to trace the material required for their papers. Further, many of the 
questions asked in the Final Examinations, demanding opinions or policies 
rather than facts, do not readily lend themselves to the kind of comment that 
can be presented here. But if any student of these subjects has any special 
query arising from the examination papers, an endeavour will be made to get 
expert advice for him, if he will address his problem to the Editor of these 
comments. If the problem is of sufficient general interest the answer will be 
published later. 

All the contributors to this set of comments are tutors of A.A.L. Corres- 
pondence Courses in their subject, and most of them are making their debut 
in this feature. This means no criticism of the valuable work done by the 
various tutors who appeared in Dr. Walford’s teams. We shall continually 
invite different tutors with experience in varying fields of tuition, so that a 
constant stream of fresh opinion can be brought to the aid of those who use 
these notes. It is perhaps opportune to draw special attention to the fact 
that these answers are in no way “official’—they are but the opinions of 
persons who are qualified and experienced to give sound advice about the 
points that should be considered in tackling questions. There are sometimes 
more ways than one of answering an examination question, and examiners, in 
assessing the adequacy of a candidate will have to consider style and presen- 
tation, reasoned arguments and original approach as well as accurate facts. 

* * * * 


These notes will appear twice yearly, after each series of examinations. 
In intermediate numbers of the Assistant it is hoped to revive the “ Students’ 
Problems ” feature which was so popular a few years ago. If you have a 
topic to be dealt with, or a useful suggestion of matter to be included, please 
write to the Editor of Students’ Problems, Mr. O. S. Tomlinson, Finchley 
Public Libraries, 9, Hendon Lane, London, N.3. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION by Leonard J. Shaw. 


An unexceptional set of papers for cular case, for they just had to do 
the public library assistant; some com- the remaining three questions. The 
plaints have been made to me, how- other papers, however, included some 
ever, by assistants from “special” straightforward general questions 
libraries concerning the ‘Organization equally applicable to all types of 
and method’ paper. They complained _ library. ree 
that Questions 1 and 5 (the first .2 on the ‘Organization’ paper 
asking for descriptions of departments, asked for information on the use of 
and the second on ‘ fines’) were aimed statistics and the methods of keep- 
directly at the public library assistant ing them: a good type of question, 
with no thought for those other this, demanding not only factual 
examinees working jn small ‘special’ information, but also an apprecia- 
libraries. This criticism has some tion of the practical uses to which 
validity, and if it is well-founded the such information may be put. The 
field of choice in this paper was danger of drawing conclusions (e.g. 
virtually non-existent in their parti- on book demand and use) from sta- 
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tistics alone, without 
other operative factors (e.g. stock 
available, service points, efficiency 
of readers’ advisory services, facili- 
ties for interloans) should have been 
stressed. The practice (not unknown 
in the profession) of laboriously 
compiling statistics which are put to 
no practical use whatsoever should 
have been deprecated. Q.5 on the 
‘underlying principles of fines’ 
posed some pertinent problems: are 
fines charged solely as a_ punitive 
measure; do we hope, by sO doing, 
to hasten the “turn-round” of books; 
are we mostly concerned with fines 
as a source of income; or do we 
combine all these principles in vary- 
ing measure? 


reference to 


Q.1 on the second paper dealt 
with the arranging for public use of 
books, music and ‘ discs,’ microfilms, 


illustrations, etc.—a simple question 
for assistants in the larger systems or 
in those ‘special’ libraries holding 
these types of material. ‘ Oversize’ 
books are usually kept in a separate 
sequence, the fact of their being 
“oversize” being indicated on cata- 
logue entries; sheet music is prob- 
ably best kept (encased in a manilla 
cover) in vertical files, for binding 
is not always suitable and is expen- 
sive; gramophone records are some- 
times housed in special cupboards or 
cabinets with shelves about 13in. 
apart and 13in. deep (unless 10in. 
and 12in. records are shelved separ- 
ately) or may be housed on specially 
adapted bookshelves; pamphlets may 
be kept in vertical files, in pamphlet 
boxes or may be bound and stand 
on the ordinary shelves; microfilms 
are often kept in shallow metal 
drawers in a cabinet; and _ illustra- 
tions in vertical files or strong card- 
board or cloth-covered filing boxes. 
Arrangement is usually classified; 
but records are often arranged in 
order of make, size and catalogue 
number and illustrations sometimes 
in alphabetical order of specific sub- 


ject. 

Q.3 should have included a note 
on the extended form tables of 
Dewey (Table 2 of Appendix) and 
a comment on the unusual nature 
of Brown’s ‘ Generalia’ class, for a 
generalia class is, in part, a form 
class. To demand (in Q.4) the order 
in which certain abbreviations 
appear in a catalogue entry in addi- 
tion to explaining the abbreviations 
themselves, was a little unkind; the 


syllabus says that “no detailed 
knowledge of catalogue codes 





will be required,” and if this is so 
what is the standard order required 
by the examiners? Notice t 

illus. means illustrator as well as 
illustration(s), and ed. is used 

edited, edition and editor. In Q5 
(examples of different s of entry) 
the necessary added eniries or ref 

ences should have been indicated; 
entry for a bok published anony- 
mously is ordinarily put under the 
name of the author when this can 
be ascertained from some _ othe! 
source, plus added entry under title. 
The final question—on the physical 
forms of catalogue (not forgetting 
the printed form)—is a_ go : 


example of the type of question be 
ame in tabulated form giving a 
brief enumeration of the advantages 
and disadvantages of each type. 

The first two questions on the 
third paper were naturals, for both 
Keesing and the B.N.B. have been 
newly added to the - list of refer- 
ence books. The up-to-dateness 
Keesing is of partical iar value, 


ol 


infor 
mation being issued weekly (in 
loose-leaf form) with rapid and 
cumulative indexing. It is reason- 


ably priced, is world-wide in scope 
is non-partisan, and simple to use. 
At the end of each report, reference 
is made to the page number of the 
previous entry dealing with the sub- 
ject, thus making it possible to trace 
back the development of every item 
from the most recent tothe earliest 
without referring to the index. The 
question on the B.N.B. asked for a 
description and ‘subsidiary’ use 

but would all librarians agree on the 
main use? It is a central cataloguing 
and bibliographical service providing 
information about books newly 
appearing, a main catalogue entry 
(with a serial number and some in- 
dication of added entries and sub- 
ject headings), and a Dewey class 
number (or numbers) for. each 
book. It is published weekly by the 
Council of the British National 
Bibliography Ltd. from the British 
Museum, where is housed _ the 
B.N.B.’s own staff. It is arranged 
in Dewey order, has a weekly author 
index, a monthly author-title-subject 
index, and the whole bibliography 
is cumulated every 3, 6, 9 and 12 
months. It is thus of great value to 
the readers’ advisory services (and 
the book trade generally); to the 
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book selector for initial 
checking, ordering and 
ion: the serial number is often used 
on Regional loans: it is of obvious 
value in compiling booklists: it is 
used in the S.E. Region to indicate 
to the constitutent libraries the 
responsibilities under the subject 
specialisation scheme; and (suitably 
amended) might be used as an ordin- 
ary library catalogue or union cata- 
jogue—especially if a four or five 
year cumulation is published. 
Finally, the essay, intended to see 
whether candidates can express 
themselves clearly. concisely and 
grammatically ~: the implication (no 
doubt an erroneous one) appears to 


THE REGISTRATION 


CLASSIFICATION 
Section A. 
Questions 1 and 4 gave the best 
opportunities for personal opinion 
and expression, and candidates with 
individual styles and approaches 
would have gained added marks, In 
answering Question I on expansions 
of classifications in individual 
libraries, for example, due emphasis 
should have been given to practical 
conditions, and the usual hackneyed 
remarks concerning the  possibie 
necessity of re-allocating numbers at 
a later date and the need for uni- 
formity should not have been given 
a major role. Individual localities 
with individual associations, indus- 
tries, etc., may demand some expan- 
sion of the schedules. Even the 
later editions of Dewey, for example. 
do not give adequate attention to 
relatively important industrial 
aspects, and students should be able 
readily to cite examples where use- 
ful sub-divisions could be _ intro- 
duced. Sections such as 660, 670 
and 740 leap to mind where indi- 
vidual expansions have been ne 


by C. W. 


ces- 


sary. A good case could have been 
made for such treatment of the 
schedules, providing it was carefully 


planned by a classifier fully conver- 
sant with the needs of the locality 
and with the classification in use. 

Question 4: (To what — should 
specific classification be applied in 
the popular and rd sections 
of a library?) similarly called for an 
original approach and a departure 
from ‘textbookese’ other than, per- 


Taylor. 


be that clarity, conciseness and good 
grammar are of little importance in 
the previous three papers. | thought 
the essay subjects banal and 
unenterprising. although | readily 
sympathise with the caaminers who 
must try to find sixteen suitable 
essay subjects annually! I have a 
strong suspicion that examiners are 
going to read a very great deal 
about The Cruel Sea, and | shudder 
to think what libellous statements 
may be made in the “report” of a 
professional gathering attended by 
the examinee: what a superb oppor- 


Pool a 


tunity (for the brave) for the hand- 
ing-out of some pungent home- 


truths—magna est veritas et praevalet! 


EXAMINATIONS 


haps, a dash of Savage. A few well- 
known library systems such as Luton 
and Sheffield, have experimented 
with broader classification in branch 
libraries, and it does not appear to 
have led to any loss in efficiency. Is 
it really necessary to sub-divide so 
minutely travel books, biography 
and other relatively ephemeral 
material? Are books such as these 
not made more readily noticeable to 
the greater percentage of the reading 
public by removing them from the 
main classification sequence and dis- 
playing them in appropriate stands 
with attractive captions? The loss to 
the general student is small; even if 
he fails to note the special displays, 
an attentive staff should be able to 
supplement his use of the catalogue 
and awareness of the general shelf 
sequence. 


Section B. 

Again there should have been 
little difficulty in answering ques- 
tions 6. 9 and 10, although jin Q.6, 
which asked for a repori to a com- 
mittee chairman on _ the Biblio- 
graphic classification, candidates 
should have remembered that the 
Chairman is a layman, and the 
explanation given should have been 
non-technical. The general prin- 
ciples of the scheme and an outline 
of the main features should have 
prefaced the report, and the up-to- 
date nature of the scheme, its prac- 
tical advantages and its ready adapt- 
ability underlined. Question 9 called 
for an explanation of the chief fea- 








tures of the Library of Congress 
scheme, in which each class repre- 
sents, in fact, the grouping of a 
separate library, making it peculi 
arly suitable for university and 
government department libraries 
where specialist interests would be 
catered for. Its main virtues—the 
fact that it is based essentially on a 
collection of books, that it is kept 
up-to-date, is cheap and is supple- 
mented by a periodical printed bulle- 
tin of amendments should have been 
enumerated. Examples should have 
been introduced freely. Q.10 could 
have been approached in two ways. 
An obvious logical order (by 
seasons) was agriculture, potato 
farming, manuring, manuring pota- 
toes, insect infestation of crops, 
insect infestation of potatoes, weed- 
ing, harvesting, harvesting of potatoes. 
storage of agricultural produce, stor- 
age of potatoes and clamp storage of 


potatoes. On the other hand, a really 
helpful order might be to group all 
general topics together, with all 
aspects of potatoes forming one 


group at the end. 

Q.7 demanded first an outline of 
the ‘ number-building’ devices of the 
14th edition of Dewey (pp. 31-32). 
The main reason for the changes 
made in the 15th edition was the 
need for a re-orientation of view and 
a drastic cutting of the over-long 


CATALOGUING by Clifford Harris. 


I state, and risk the fury of un- 


successful candidates, that this was 
a straightforward paper containing 


one question only (B.6) capable of 
giving trouble to anyone who had 
really studied the syllabus. B.6 did 
call for more knowledge of the 
British Museum subject index than 
the average candidate would acquire. 
The only other question not com- 
pletely standard (C.8) was more 
thought-provoking than _ terrifying. 
What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of marking up copies of 
the B.N.B. as substitutes for branch 
library catalogues? The major 
advantage would be a cut in cata- 
loguing costs and the major disad- 
vantage the necessity, especially 
before the publication of a cumula- 
tive issue, of multiple consultations. 
| expect a regular question based on 


ihe B.N.B. and students would be 
well advised to be completely fami- 
liar with this all important cata- 


notations developed in previous edi- 


tions. Popular American practice 
recognises that, in the average public 
library, detailed sub-division if 
books on the shelves beyond the 


main topic is undesirable, and often 
misleading to the reader. The fif- 
teenth edition suggests that each 
library should formulate a_ general 
policy as to the size of the notation 
used, and that the present trend is 
for libraries to restrict their numbers 
to five or six places. In the preface, 
the editors give a reason for the res- 
triction of the schedules by naively 
suggesting that “the user does not 
need to be told how to arrange his 
collection.” 

Q.8 lends itself to a description of 
the methods adopted in the U.D.C 
Colon and Bliss, and to a 
degree Brown, with some reference 
to their almost infinite possibilities 
compared with the relative weak 
nesses displayed in Dewey, Library ol 
Congress, etc. The use of signs and 
symbols in the notation to indicate 
relationship usually results in a very 
clumsy notation of little value to the 
reader, and there is a good case for 
indicating relationship in the cata- 
logue only (as is presupposed in the 
U.D.C.). Dr. Ranagathan has said 
that in ideal, the notation should be 
written on the spines of books in an 
ink only visible to librarians! 


lesser 


loguing tool. 

All the other questions were stan 
dard and straightforward. The re 
appearance of the question on defi 
nitions (A.1.) emphasizes the need to 


be able to define every term met 
with in reading. It is useless, for 
instance, to learn by heart A. A. 


Code rules containing such words as 


festschriften. transliteration, continu 
ation, and not to know what they 
mean. A vague idea is not enough 


The candidate must be able to get a 
correct definition down 


on papel 
together. if possible, with an 
example illustrating the correct use 


of the word. 

Note also the imperative necessity 
of a full and detailed knowledge o! 
the three codes, the A.A. Code 
Cutter and the British Museum 
Three questions are based directly 
on them (A.2, B.4 and 5), and six 
others require knowledge of them to 
write a reasonable answer, thus 
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knowledge of these three codes is 
necessary to answer 9 out of the 10 
questions set! 

The standard and vitally important 
question on the difference between 
the provision of subject headings for 
a dictionary catalogue and the mak- 
ing of entries for a subject index to 
a classified catalogue comes up once 
again (A3)—no candidate should 
pass in cataloguing unless he shows 
that he understands this difference, 
and also the making of ‘see’ and 
‘see also” references. To answer 
this question the student must have 
a clear and complete understanding 
of the difference in construction 
between the dictionary and classified 
types of catalogue. and understand 
why a set of cards for a book cata- 
logued for a_ dictionary catalogue 
consists of the main author entry. 
subject entries, and references, while 
for a classified catalogue they con- 
sist of the main classified entry, and 
name, subject, and title index 
entries. In the choosing of subject 
headings for the dictionary  cata- 
logue, no better guide exists than 
that in Sears’ List of subject head- 
ings in the section called “ Practical 
suggestions for the beginner.” When 
the heading has been chosen, the 
necessary references must be made. 
This is best done in three steps:— 
1—Make ‘see’ references from 
synoymous terms not used to the 
term used; 2—Make ‘see also’ refer- 
ences to the subject heading from 
the term or terms one logical step 
wider only than the heading; 3— 
Make ‘see also’ references from 
related subjects of approximately 
equal value. Now, in the theory 
paper, in attempting the standard 
question on assigning subject head- 
ings (c. 10), the candidate must not 
get himself involved in a complicated 
series of headings and an even more 
complicated system of references. For 





his heading he must get down the sub- 
ject, and beware of aspects. Con- 
sider c.10 (a) The psychology of 
teaching; a handbook for students in 
training colleges; the subject here is 
Teaching. This is a good example 
of a title where the candidate could 
soon involve himself in considerable 
complexity. My advice is—do the 
obvious: Heading—Teaching. with a 
‘see also’ reference from—Education. 

In the same way in c. 10.(b) the 
simple and obvious’ heading is 
Radar and the obvious ‘see also’ 
reference from Electrical Engineer- 
ing. 

The subject index entries to a 
classified catalogue refer not to 
books, but to divisions of the classi- 
fication under which books have 
been placed. The difference between 
this and subject headings for a dic- 
tionary catalogue become obvious 
when cataloguing a book for which 
no place exists in the classification 
scheme either because the subject is 
new or so specific that the scheme 
has not been worked out in sufficient 
detail to contain it. With such a 
book no cataloguing problem exists 
in the dictionary catalogue, but in 
the classified catalogue before a sub- 
ject index entry can be made, the 
classification must be expanded to 
include the subject of the book. 
Another example to illustrate the 
difference between the subject head- 
ing and the subject index entry arises 
when a book contains two related 
subjects which are, however, classed 
in different places in the classifica- 
tion. For example, take a book on 
Whales and Whaling. This can be 
subject catalogued for the dictionary 
catalogue under the heading Whales 
and Whaling. This cannot be 
repeated in the subject index because 
the class numbers of the two sub- 
jects are different. 


PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING by W. C. Pugsley. 


This paper was searching, but was 
also a fair test of the candidate’s ability 
to grapple with everyday problems. It 
was a reasonable selection of the type 
of book which usually finds its way to 


the ‘pending’ shelf for second 
thoughts! 

Q.1. Subject: —Identification signs 
in shipping—656 (not subdivided). 


Main entry: —656 Wedge, F J N , 
ed. Added entry:—929.9. Author 


index: —Wedge; Brown’s flags. — 
Subject index:—Shipping, identifica- 
tion signs, 656; Merchant marine, 
identification signs, 656; Signals, 
nautical, 656; Nautical signals, 656: 
Identification of shipping, 656; Flags. 
929.9. 

Note:—Include in the description 
‘Sth ed. 1951’ and indicate the unusual 
size by both dimensions. Mention the 
list of Companies in the annotation. 





in classification distinguish between 
codes of signalling (654.9) and ship’s 
identification. 

Q.2. Class mark ieft little doubt a 
Dewey’s section gives specific place:- 
371.212. Main entry heading : —371.212 
Bristol, University, Institute of Educa- 
tion. Author index:—Bristol Uni- 
versity Institute of Education; Educa- 
tion, Institute of, Bristol University; 
Institute of Education, Bristol Uni- 
versity. Subject index:—Secondary 
Grammar Schools, admission stand- 
ards; Grammar school, admission 
standards; Schools, Admission stand- 
ards. Annotation should give the make- 
up, ctc., of the investigating board. 


Ss 


Q.3. It is important to establish the 
fact that the Scottish Mountaineering 
Club guide is the name of the series 
edited by Inglis (foreword). Class 
mark : —796.520941. Main entry head- 
ing : —796.520941 Naismith, W W , ed. 


Added entry: —914.1 and an analytical 
for Arran at 914.139. Author index: - 
Naismith; Hodge; Inglis; Scottish 
Mountaineering lub; MacRobert ; 
Curtis; Townend. Subject index:- 
Mountaineering, Scotland 796.520941 
Arran, Scotland 914.139; Scotland, 
Travel and topography 914.1. Islands 
see under name oi place. Annotation 
should set out the plan of the chapters. 
Q.4. Candidates should not be con- 
fused by the inordinate length of the 
‘title-page description and intelligent 
abbreviation was cailed for. Main entry 


heading: Municipal year book and 
public utilities directory. Sub je ct 
entry : —Local Government, Great 
Britain, year books. Added entries 
Donald; Forbes. Reference :—Hen 
ming. References (see):——Municipal 
administration; Great Britain, Local 
Government; Councils, Town; Councils 
County. References (see also): Pub. 


lic utility undertakings. The classif 
tion mark is 352.04200058 (note the 
avoid 


to ambiguity on two count 
She annotation should state concis 
the contents of the five sections and 


note the supplement. 

Q.5. This question bristles with 
problems. It is a series of extracts from 
a periodical (rule 122); that — il 
is an Official publication of a gover: 
ment (rules 121 and 58); it is 
known commonly by the name 
founder. Suggested headings 

Main:—Great Britain, 
Parliamentary debates. 
Added : —King-Hall, 
Dewar, Ann, 
(title). Great 
debates. 


also 

ol 
are 

Parliame 
(‘Hansard 
Stephen 

History 
Britain, 


ai 
in Hansard 
Parliament, 
Great Britain, History, 19th 
century. References:—Hall to King- 
Dewar to King-Hall . ; Parlia- 
mentary debates to Great Britain 
‘Hansard’ to Great Britain 
Official reports of the proceedings 
to Great Britain. The classificatior 
symbol should be 328.42002 (0 to avoid 
ambiguity). 


ed. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY vy E. R. Yescombe 
Q.2 asked for the ways in which but is restricted to same size work 
paper manufacture is adjusted to the whilst large and thick volumes presen 


Furnish 
treat- 


variety of trade requirements. 
is the chief factor, and beater 
ment loading, colouring, sizing, finish- 
ing and ‘after treatment’ also con- 
tributes to the final product. Not all 
papers are suited to publishers require- 
ments. Another approach could be 
through description of various papers 
—jmitation and art papers, antique, 
newsprint, india paper, wrapping, and 
kraft paper (sulphate), etc. 

A comparison of the principal 
methods of documentary reproduction 
from the viewpoints of operating costs, 
versatility and accuracy was required 
in Q.6. Photostat has bulky, expensive 
apparatus, but is suited to continuous 
copying in the large library. The optical 
system produces a readable negative 
and better definition than reflex. A 
variety of equipment is available for the 
latter. which has cheaper initial costs 


Vi 


difficuities. “Duplex” papers 
double-side processing as in a printed 
work. Screen diazo foils are dear 
than ‘silver halide’ papers but give one- 
stage positive and semi-dry processing 


permi 


Diazo paper prints cheapen multipk 
copying but are not permanent 
(L.A.R., Jan., 1953, p.10-—includes 
possible combination of diazo and 
\utopositive). Microphotography _ re- 
duces all format to same size but need 
subsequent enlarging, whilst micro 
opaques require expensive epidiascop 
type reader. Transparencies can b 
enlarged on to document paper by 
copycamera or reader. Microfilm ca 
be coded and then selected by elec 
tronic means. Micro-reproductio 
depends on reduction factor an 
enlarger, emulsion, grain of film, an 


freedom 


from scratches, whilst speci 
film can 


bring out hidden details of ok 
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manuscripts. Microprints at Liverpool 
show need for caretul check for defini- 
tion. (Survey of prices, etc., in 
Holmstrom Facts, files and action. 
Part Il, 1953). 

Q.7. Printed reproductions of ‘con- 
tinuous tone’ subjects (natural scene 
photographs, etc.), require the aid of 
a screen or reticulated gelatin. Dot 
technique breaks down solid blacks 
into the requisite range of greys. 
Different size dots, but of the same 
colour strength, give tone values in 
half-tone and photolitho. Same size 
dots of varying ink density give the 
improved tone gradation of photo- 
gravure. The natural reticulation of 
collotype gives the finest range of 
tones, but the soft plate soon wears. 
Half-tone is the cheapest for this work 
but aesthetically comes last. 

Q.9 required a careful summary of 
collation formula build-up with simple 
and more complex examples to illus- 
trate the answer. It would be necessary 
to show the conventional economies of 
setting out the 23 letter signature norm 
(c.g. A—Z*, A—3K', etc., with 
even gatherings), and to quote 
examples of 2-—3 sheet gatherings, 
half-sheets, alternate 4/8 or 8/4’s and 
special problems of prelims—signed 
and unsigned. The good answer 
would conclude with the collation of 
cancels and interpolated quires and 
leaves. (All dealt with in Cowley 
Ch.6). 

Q.10 Yoday most composition is by 
machine if setting cost is to be a com- 
mercial proposition; handsetting can- 
not compete on anything like equal 
terms, but still plays its part. Mono- 
type is mainly used for book com- 


position, Linotype and Intertype for 
newspaper work. Penrose Annuals for 
1951-53 describe the development of 
typewriter type composition and photo- 
graphic type composition as substitutes 
for metal type. These methods, used 
with photolitho, are sometimes called 
‘near print’ or ‘cold type.’ 

Of the definitions required in Q.4, 
the following may have caused con- 
fusion. OFFPRINT—a ‘separate’ of an 
article printed from standing type of a 
journal or publication. Called ‘reprints’ 
by research workers who use them as 
a medium for the interchange of infor- 
mation. They are often issued with a 
paper wrapper and special title or 
heading. PREPRINT—copy of a paper 
or papers to be presented at the con- 
ference or meeting of a society, issued 
in advance to stimulate informed dis- 
cussion, e.g., ASLIB Annual Con- 
ference Preprinis. Contributors to the 
Journal of the Chemical Society receive 
10 preprints (without covers) prior to 
publication in the journal. FAC.- 
SIMILE PREPRINT—a copy made by 
some photographic process, usually 
photolitho. 

In giving one’s views of the functions 
of bibliography (Q.1), it should be 
remembered that bibliography is the 
study and description of books as 
material objects, and the comparative 
functions of analytical, historical and 
critical bibliography should be noted. 
The UNESCO/Library of Congress 
Survey stresses the importance of post- 
war systematic bibliography, with com- 
prehensive national and _— subject 
analysis. (See Esdaile, Intro. pp. 13-28 
and Roberts, Intro. pp. 60, 61, 81). 


ASSSISTANCE TO READERS by A. J. I. Parrott. 


The “It will be all right on the 
night” school of examination can- 
didates will have had their fingers 
burnt by the June paper this year. 
Wide reading is essential when prepar- 
ing for this subject, and with the stress 
this time on the bibliographies rather 
than on the standard books, I can fore- 
vee a large batch of recruits for the 
winter schools of reference work. Even 
in London only a handful turned up 
just prior to the examination. There is 
no real substitute for a_ personal 
investigation of the books themselves. 

Questions 3, 9, and to some extent, 
10, must have come rather easier to 
those who followed the advice of tutors 
and really made an attempt to im- 
merse themselves in one or more 
special subjects. Three conditions were 


to be complied with in Q.3 (Sources 
for tracing scientific publications): (a) 
British, (b) By subject, (c) This century. 
Collinson, R. L., Bibliographies, 1951, 
chapter 6, gives adequate coverage to 
point (c), and here are a few sug- 
gestions. Science Library _ Biblio- 
graphical Series; 4th edition of Aslib's 
British scientific and technical books; 
and a general knowledge of abstracting 
journals. Point (b) excludes the World 
List unless the title of periodical coin- 
cides with subject, (a) excludes 
Hawkins (U.S.A.) 

Q.9. (Bibliographies in science and 
technology or history or the social 
sciences that need to be brought up to 
date). This type of question does show 
the value of assessing a reference work 
in terms of its aid to specific subject 


Vil 








fact-finding. The following are offered 
as examples: Group (a). Roberts, 
A. D., Guide to technical literature; 
Hawkins, R. R., Scientific, medical 
and _ technical books. In group (b) 
most of the important works have not 





Williams, J. B., Guide ... English... 
history, 1926; Dutcher, G. M., Guide 
to historical literature, 1931. In group 


(c) practically all the important works 
need revision, for example:— Batson, 
H. E., Select biblography of modern 
economic theory, 1930. 

Q.6. (The general catalogue of the 
British Museum and Library of Con- 
gress). A critical eye was called for 
when answering the second part of the 
question on features limiting _ their 
usefulness in libraries. Note:—B.M. 
Slowness of publication—1931 to date: 
lack of cumulation in the subject index, 
and choice of subject headings: com- 
piled according to B.M. rules which 
vary from the Joint Code. 

L. of C. Not all acquisitions are 
indexed in the subject catalogue: 1950 
saw the commencement of the subject 
index—hence limited usefulness. 

Q.8. Tutors these days lay con- 
tinual stress upon the need for a clear 
understanding of government publica- 
tions. The introduction of the Consoli- 
dated Lists: the L.A. pamphlet by 
Horrocks: pages 101-4 of Hepworth: 
supported by the excellent chapter 11 
of Roberts, combine to give a good 
account of ‘Parliamentary Papers.’ 
P.A.IS., and the U.N. Documentary 
index should be offered as guides to 
current productions of H.M.S.O. and 
U.N.O. when taken in conjunction 
with the H.M.S.O. daily lists. 

Q.1. The professional journals are 
quite generous in the amount of space 
that they now devote to this topic, so 
students should have found plenty of 





references when working up this sub. 
ject. A handy little pamphlet written by 
Dr. Urquhart, and delivered to a joint 
meeting in Edinburgh of the LA this 
year (B.N.B. reference B 53-6156), 
taken together with Aslib Proceedings 
vol 5, No. 1, February, 1953, were both 
available some time before June 

In tackling this question it was 
important to spy out the land before 
dashing off into a labyrinth of half- 


29th 


digested facts, Some points which 
occur to me are the following: This 
question is a test of the candidate 


resourcefulness. There must be realisa. 
tion of the limits of one’s own stock 
and a willingness to seek outside help 
This question therefore tests one’s 
knowledge of co-operation. 

An adequate survey of existing pro- 
vision is the first requirement, followed 
by an appreciation of the relationship 
between special and public libraries and 
the libraries of technical colleges. The 
scope of the proposed service needs to 
be defined, and the types of material 
to be included—tabulated, e.g., pam- 
phlet, periodical, abstracts, elusive 
items, etc. Some note of the Hertford, 
Sheffield, North and West London 
schemes should be made, and com- 
pared. In a large library service it may 
be mecessary to separate commercial 
and technical, and to develop these 
services along different lines. Finance 
must not be overlooked and anothei 
point worth mentioning here is that 


means of documentary reproduction 
must be close to hand for quick and 
efficient service. Finally the relation- 
ships of such a scheme with such 
bodies as the D.S.I.R.; government 
libraries; trade research associations; 
the American library; development 
councils; and regional boards fo 
industry should be brought into a 


satisfacto1y answer. 


ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION by Fred Taylor. 


This paper would present no diffi- 
culty to the average student; at least 
six questions could be answered after 
normal studies from the recognised 
textbooks. It was inevitable that the 
most important report of 1952— 
Vollans on library co-operation in 
Great Britain—would be introduced in 
this examination, and all examinees 
should have been aware of its publi- 
cation and become familiar with its 
recommendations. 

Three questions—-2 (Sources of 
income of certain libraries), 5 (Divi- 


sions of N.J.C. Scheme of Conditions 
of Service), and 7 (Fall on a polished 
floor) are quite out of place in a pro 
fessional examination which iS 
intended to “assess the candidates’ 
possession of the knowledge necessa! 
to competent practising librarians.” 
The examiners, too, should know that 
it is Westmorland, not Westmoreland 
(Question 2(g)) and Dr. Williams’ 
Library, not William’s (Question 2(i)) 
Question 7 is peculiar to say the leas! 
for such an incident (or accident) : 
here described did actually happen 
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a library in the north of England, and 
students attending a class for Registra- 
tion Group C(vi) were told of it! 

Question |. (A programme of basic 
training for a junior recruit to the staff 
of a library). 

Training means ‘practical educa- 
tion,’ and here the essential need is for 
a qualified Librarian or Librarians to 
be in charge of the programme. The 
aim would be to explain how certain 
duties are carried out and for what 
purposes, and also the relationship 
between the various library depart- 
ments and their specialised staffs. The 
twelve weeks available for training 
would give the new junior an oppor- 
tunity of doing some work in each 
department. In the public library the 
following should be dealt with in each 
department of the system: book 
arrangement, classification and dis- 
play, catalogues and other records, 
issue methods, services to readers. 
book selection and order, bookbind- 
ing and repair, book preparation, with- 
drawal and replacement, registration 
of readers, bibliographies and quick- 
reference works, branch library ser- 
vices, co-operation with outside 
bodies, regional library system and 
National Central Library. 

Question 3. (What facts would you 
need and how would you collect them 
to decide whether or not a complete 
stocktaking should be carried out in 
your library in the immediate future?) 

The essential facts required are:— 
date of last complete stocktaking, with 
results; is it apparent that many books 
are missing and cannot be found? 
Reservation of books and_ readers 
comments will show this; is there a 
shelf register or similar record, e.g.. 
classified catalogue, available to 
ensure a correct check?: would it be 
desirable to take stock in order to 
revise the bookstock and augment 
weak sections?: would it be desirable 
to close the library, or could stock- 
taking be carried out section by sec- 
tion over a long period?: has the 
library sufficient staff to carry out a 
complete stocktaking and all the later 
work entailed? 

Question 6. (Programme for sta- 
tistical investigation, of one of the 
following problems:— 

(a) hours of opening of the branches 
of a municipal library system; (b) the 
degree of accuracy of a library cata- 
logue; (c) the efficacy of “ perfect” 


(unsewn) bindings). 





IX 


The programmes should be based 
on the following points:— 
(a) Hours of opening. 

Consider: all the services carried 
out at the branches—lending, chil- 
dren’s library, reference, reading 
room, extension work: use of these 
services over particular periods (same 
periods for each branch): daily issue 
of books with an hourly count: are 
there regular quiet periods, e.g., lunch- 
time, certain afternoons or evenings: 
registration of new readers and 
renewal of tickets: is there an increase 
or decrease?: number of people using 
reference library and reading room— 
complete daily records: are there 
regular outside local activities which 
affect use of the library?: staff avail- 
able for branch libraries—would it be 
possible to send staff from Central to 
the branches or from one branch to 
another?: annual book issues from the 
branches—comparison with previous 
years: would it be possible to adminis- 
ter two small branches—open at 
different hours according to public 
demand with the same staff? 
(b) Library catalogue. 

A catalogue is a list of books con- 
tained in a particular library and is 
arranged in alphabetical or classified 
order. It must give information regard- 
ing author, editor, translator, etc., 
title, edition. imprint and collation, 
and may also provide annotations for 
certain books. The catalogue entries 
follow some prescribed form, usually 
the A.A. Code adapted for local use. 
There must be uniformity throughout 
and all necessary references and 
added entries provided. The reader 
who consults the catalogue should be 
directed easily to the books he wishes 
to see. 

Bearing in mind the above and 
knowing what information the cata- 
logue should provide, it will be easy 
to investigate the degree of accuracy. 
The investigation would be limited to 
certain ‘checks’ which would reveal 
whether or not the catalogue was 
accurate:— 

1. Correct filing of entries. Checks 
at various points, e.g.. Aa—As, Bo— 
Bu, etc. 

2. Select certain author entries and 
then check for all other necessary 
added entries and references: also 
index entries in classified catalogue. 

3. Select a number of books from 
the shelves and check catalogue for 
correctness of all entries. i.e.: author. 





title, date, imprint, collation. 

4. Select a number of entries from 
stock register and check catalogue for 
all necessary entries. 

5. If a withdrawals register is in 
use, check a number of entries with 
the catalogue to make sure that all 
entries have been withdrawn, 


6. If a“ Recent Additions List’ 
onietind. check some of the peti 
of the most recent edition by the 


catalogue to ensure that all cards 
have been inserted. 

7. In a classified catalogue select 
entries in the author and_ subject 
indexes and check the main entries of 
those books involved. Discrepancies 
could have arisen at original cata- 
loguing or on withdrawal of books. 

8. Ina dictionary catalogue check 
the completeness of selected subject 
headings and references. 

(c) * “perfect” (unsewn) bindings. 

“Perfect” binding has been found 
suitable for popular fiction on porous 
paper, book about | inch thick, and 
its effectiveness should be compared 
with traditional (sewn) binding. Some 
binders do both sorts of work and a 
consignment of books could be sent 
to one of them containing equal num- 
bers of books in the same subjects 
(mysteries, westerns, etc.) to be 
bound in each of the styles. When 
the books are returned to circulation, 
sample checks should be _ taken 
monthly of the general condition, 
firmness of spine, number of issues, 
special faults, etc. The whole con- 
signment should be withdrawn and 
checked after periods of 6 and 12 
months. 

Question 11, ‘“‘* The primary func- 
tion of an industrial library is to pass 
on to the users important information 
necessary to do their work.’ By what 
practical means would you seek to 
perform this function?” 


industrial 
stock of 


pamph 


Librarian of 
must exploit the 
periodicals. journals, 
lets, reports, abstracts, bibliographies 
cte.. for the benefit of the scientist 
technicians and workers he serves. 
library staff, to some extent subject 
specialists, must know’ what is 
required by the various members of 
the organisation, and make sure that 
they are quickly presented with the 
information they seek and any newly- 
published information they are bound 
to require. 

The Librarian should ensure that 
those he serves are familiar with the 
library and all its workings. 

1. Periodicals and journals should 
be displayed in the library immedi- 
ately on receipt or circulated to mem- 
bers likely to be interested. 

2. Preparations of weekly bulle- 
tins of references from periodical: 
etc., for circulation. 

3. Preparation of weekly lists of 
all additions in certain fields for cir 
culation to the respective members 
needing them. 

4. Display of printed abstracts as 
received and preparation of abstract 
bulletins for circulation. Abstracting 
of articles in some journals may be 
carried out by technicians, but the 
whole is co-ordinated by the Librarian 
who also prepares author and subject 
indexes for future use. 

5. Indexing of journals, 
6. Duplicating 
reports, etc. 
7. Collection and cataloguing of 
unpublished information such as 
research reports, records of experi- 
mental work, correspondence, transla- 

tions. 

8. Collection of all publications 
likely to be of value to the organisa- 
tion, and borrowing literature from 
other libraries. 


The 
library 
books. 


an 


The 


etc. ; 
and photocopying 
of 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE by Florence R. Ellison. 


Q.1. (Who were the chief English 
followers of Chaucer? Mention the 
outstanding literary work of each). 
Here, of course. the difficulty is the 
word ‘English.’ The Scottish Chaucer- 
ians are so much better known than 
their, perhaps less important and 
certainly lesser known, English con- 
temporaries. Gower will probably have 
been included by most of the students 
but he was a contemporary and a 
friend—perhaps more of a rival than 
a follower. In any case his Confessio 


Amantis preceded the Canterbur) 
Tales. The avowed followers of 
Chaucer should include Lydgate 


(Stories of Thebes, The Troye Book, 
Guy of Warwick, etc); Occleve (The 
Gouvernail of Princes, La Rale Regle): 
and Stephen Hawes (Pastime of 
Pleasure). 

Q.3. This asked for the definition 
and the exponents of four literary 
forms and is the type of question thai 
students would be expecting. 1 
Petrarchan sonnet:—This should in- 
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clude Milton, who incidentally was not 
the first to introduce it into England. 
He was preceded, among others, by 
William Drummond of Hawthornden. 
2. Rime royal, whose first appearance 
was in Chaucer’s Complaint unto Pity,’ 
and which probably derived its name 
from the French chant royal, not from 
its use by James I in The King is 
Quair. 3. Masque:—Here plenty of 
names from which to choose even 
without Milton’s Comus. The more 
obvious include Beaumont, Chapman, 
Ben Johnson. 4. Heroic couplet: — 
Again plenty of choice—the Augustans 
Dryden and Pope would probably be 
favourites. 

(The chief contributions of 
Puritan authors to English literature). 
The chief contribution was perhaps the 
more subjective attitude to religious 
experience, the idea of the importance 
of the individual conscience leading to 
an emphasis on personal liberty and 
independence of judgement in the 
social as well as the religious sphere. 
Education, political liberty and many 
branches of social reform would thus 
be influenced. This was a thoroughly 
interesting question and with so much 
material from which to draw a com- 
petent answer might have been 
obtained with reference only to the 
more obvious writers. 

Q.6. (The periodical essay of the 
early eighteenth century). This should 
have proved a popular question. The 
answer would naturally revolve around 
the growth of coffee houses and the 
work of Addison and Steele in the 
Tatler, Spectator and Guardian. Men- 
tion might also be made of the earlier 
writers Dunton (Athenian Gazette, 
1690), Roger L’Estrange and Defoe 
and gradual improvement of form. 
The aim of the essayists and their 
influence on other literature, especially 
the novel, should also be brought out. 

(Account for the popularity, 


past and present, of either the poems 
of Keats or the essays of Charles 
Lamb). This question does not merely 
involve a brief history of the life and 
works of the chosen writer. A state- 
ment of the author’s claims to popu- 
larity is necessary. What are the 
qualities that would appeal to the 
readers of his own period and would 
those same qualities be popular with 
the very difierent reading public of 
today? 

Q.9. (Which poets do you associate 
with the phrase ‘“‘the fleshly school of 
poetry”? Give a brief account of the 
movement referred to). This question 
would have been much simpler if it 
had merely asked for a brief account 
of the Pre-Raphaelites. The phrase 
“The fieshly school” would obviously 
be completely unknown to many. it 
does refer to the title of an article in 
the Contemporary Review in which 
Robert Buchanan, under the pseu- 
donym of ‘Robert Maitland,’ attacked 
the Pre-Raphaelites, especially D. G. 
Rossetti. 

Q.10 (List the leading contributors 


to the literature of travel _in the 
twentieth century, and mention the 
best-known work of each). Many 


students would have expected a ques- 
tion on the more generally recognized 
forms of literature—the drama, poetry 
or fiction, especially as they are so 
abundant in the twentieth century. A 
little thought, however, and they would 
realise that this was a question that 
could be answered from their general 
reading (even if they hadn’t come 
across Ward’s Twentieth Century 
Literature). Those who might have 
been mentioned include such well- 
known names as W. H. Hudson, R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham, Hilaire Belloc, 
C. M. Doughty, Joseph Conrad, H. M. 
Tomlinson, Norman Douglas, D. H. 
Lawrence, 3 . Lawrence, Peter 
Fleming and Robert Gibbings. 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Students are reminded that completed application forms, together with the 
appropriate fees, for the courses beginning in October and November, must 
reach Mrs. L. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24, on or 
before 30th September, 1953, after which date no application will be considered. 
Earlier receipt is advisable and would be greatly appreciated. 

Full particulars of the courses offered are given in the Students’ Handbook 


for 1953. 


Special attention is drawn to the new courses covering the Regis- 


tration D (viib) nad (viic) sections of the syllabus. : : 
Fees, The fee per course is £2 7s. 6d., plus 5s. extra to students in Africa, 


America, Asia and Australasia. 
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by S. C. Holliday 


profusely illustrated 
by G. W. Harris 


A not too serious guide to public relations and personal efficiency; 
full of wise saws and common instances, and certain to be the 
most widely talked-of library publication this autumn. Buy your 
copy now—and get one too for each of those friends who think 
that librarianship is such a nice, easy, stuffy profession. And if 
your colleagues have not already bought their copies, give them 
no rest until they do. 
3s. 6d. post free (2s. 6d. to members). 


* 


A SUMMARY OF PUBLIC LIBRARY LAW 
by A. R. Hewitt. 
New (third) edition now ready. 
6s. post free (5s. to members). 


* 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 
by E. V. Corbett, 
with a chapter on County Library Committees 
by F. A. Sharr. 
A completely new pamphlet on this subject, designed specifically 
to meet the needs of examination students. 
2s. 6d. post free (2s. to members). 


AN INTRODUCTION TO HISTORICAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
by Norman E. Binns. 
25s. (20s. to members), plus 1s. for postage and packing. 


All obtainable from 
THE A.A.L. HON. PUBLICATIONS OFFICER, 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


%A number of copies of the 1931 Report on the hours, salaries, 

training and conditions of service for British municipal libraries, 

*x edited by F. Seymour Smith, have recently come to light, and are 

available free to interested members who send a stamped addressed 
envelope (size 10in. by 8in.) to the above address. 
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‘THE WINTER EXAMINATIONS, 1953 
TuTor’s CoMMENTs, Edited by O. S. TOMLINSON. 


With the exception of the Entrance Examination, for which Mr. Corbett 
has very kindly contributed notes, all our Comments this time are provided 
by lecturers at full-time Schools of Librarianship. We are grateful for their 


helpful opinions. 


Schools and only seven papers, someone had to be left out. 


To forestall angry letters it must be stated that with ten 


So let there be 


no West Middlesex Revolt, no Border Raids and no University Uprising— 


their chance will come yet. 


Students with a query arising out of papers other than those commented 
on, or who wish to bring forward some point that could be dealt with in 
“ Students’ Problems,” are invited to write to the Editor, Mr. O. S. Tomlinson, 
Finchley Public Libraries, Hendon Lane, London, N.3. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION by E. V. Corbett. 


General Comment. 

The examiners have produced an 
excellent set of papers. The ques- 
tions, although dealing in the main 
with everyday routines and techniques, 
do call for a reasoned approach. 
One would also commend the skilful 

_ blending of text-book questions and 
those involving original thought. 
More papers like this and the need to 
revise the syllabus would cease. 


Organisation and Method. 

+ Q.1. Main points of difference in- 
clude no responsibility for a depart- 
ment or building; no supervision or 
allocation of the duties of others; 
little work (if any) requiring technical 
ability or qualifications; no part in 
the selection, ordering, cataloguing 
and classification of stock; little re- 
search work with readers; no responsi- 
bility for cash. Alternatively, duties 
are of a routine nature but the con- 
tact with the whole book-stock is 
wider and so js that with the public 
at large. Among the duties which 
might be more fully shared are, service 
to readers, simple cataloguing and 
possibly classification, and assistance 
in marking off received books and 
dealing with the accounts. Tabulated 
form of answer recommended. Size 
and type of library would affect 
answer to some degree. 

Q.3. Purposes and advantages in- 
clude the provision of a uniform place 
in all books in which one can find 
the accession number and notation, 


_ together with such data as date of 
 Teceipt, vendor and price, and initials 


_ of those responsible for various stages 
_ of preparation. Thus the information 


Supplement to ‘‘ The Assistant Librarian,” February, 1954. 


FEEDS 


I 


can always be speedily found when 
required and a degree of responsibility 
may be inculcated into assistants as 
they know that inaccurate or untidy 
work when discovered can be attri- 
buted to the actual offender. Dis- 
advantages are the time taken in 
stamping the book and in initialling 
each process. One must decide 
whether the advantages can be ob- 
tained without an actual stamp and 
whether all or part of the information 
is superfluous. 

Q.4. Basic factors are:—(1) There 
must always be a sufficient stock of 
books available—unlimited loans are 
not usually backed up by unlimited 
book funds. (2) Borrowers would 
tend to keep more books for a longer 
period as it would be possible to have 
quite a large stock of reading in hand 
and visits to the library need be less 
frequent. Thus there would not be so 
many popular books on the shelves 
unless stocks were multiplied, and 
overdues would probably increase. 
Again, the actual issue system might 
need revision, particularly if the lib- 
rarian, or his committee, wanted a 
record of the number of books each 
reader had. 

Q.5. The answer will have a 
feminine bjas as most junior assistants 
nowadays are girls. Reasons in- 
clude :—Spread-over hours; evening 
work; Saturday afternoon work; poor 
salaries (without equal pay); too much 
insistence on examinations; attractive- 
ness of other posts; too much routine 
work; marriage. 

Solutions could include:—(1) ear- 
lier closing of libraries; (2) better 











salary scales or special merit incre- 
ments for Entrance Examination; (3) 
possibly the division of library staffs 
into clerical and professional; (4) a 
more attractive allocation of duties; 
(5) organised training scheme for new 
assistants. 


Classification and Cataloguing. 


Q.1i—4. Straightforward text-book 
answers which nevertheless allow 
considerable scope for the more 
mature candidate. The statements 
contained in Q.2 and 3 need not 
necessarily be entirely true under all 
circumstances. 

Q.5. It is necessary in the first 
instance to describe these two cata- 
logues very briefly and in the case of 
the Classified Catalogue it should be 
made quite clear to the examiner 
what physical form it is taking, i.e. 
Subject Catalogue + Author Index 
+ Subject Index, or Subject Catalogue 
+  Author-Title-Subject Index, or 
Subject Catalogue + Name Catalogue 
(in its widest sense) + Subject Index, 
and so on. In actual fact the supple- 
mentary indexes or catalogues can be 
made to give all the information that 
a Dictionary Catalogue gives except 
subject entries and references. 

Main points of difference then, lie 
in the use of the Subject part of the 
Classified Catalogue arranged under 
notation and the corresponding entries 
arranged alphabetically in the Dic- 
tionary Catalogue. Again, it is some- 
times necessary to consult one or 
more indexes or supplementary cata- 
logues, with the Classified arrange- 
ment. N.B.—This question does not 
call for the advantages of the Classi- 
fied Catalogue over the Dictionary 
and to introduce such a theme would 
seem irrelevant, 

Q.6. The answer to this question 
depends on one’s interpretation of 
Classified Catalogue as outlined above. 
The only added entry in the Classified 
Catalogue proper is the analytical 
subject entry under subjects other 
than the main one at which the book 
is classified. If the question is ex- 
panded to incorporate the indexes or 
supplementary catalogues then every 
type of added entry is _ included. 
Amount of information given in the 
added entry depends upon whether the 
“unit” system of cataloguing is 
employed. 


Reference material. 

Q.1—3. Straightforward descrip- 
tions from the set books. 
Q.4. Books of use, 
the set list, include :— 
Oxford Companion to English 
Literature (plots, characters and some 

critical writings). 

Both encyclopedias (brief descrip- 
tions and bibliography). 

The three bibliographies (for more 
current works on the novelist). 

D.N.B. (bibliography and criticism 
incidental to the biography). 

Other major works which could be 
quoted include the ‘“ Cambridge 
History of English Literature,” “ The 
Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature,” and Baker’s “ History of 
the English Novel.” There are many 
others. 

Q.5. (a) for selection (bibliographic 
information):—The three _ bibliog- 
raphies; 

(b) for cataloguing and classifi- 
cation; i.e. to find such particulars as 
author’s full names, date of birth, etc.; 
location of a place; meaning of a 
word in a title; nationality of a 
writer; place of publication of a 
periodical, etc.:— 

Times Atlas; Who’s' Who; 
D.N.B.; Groves’; Oxford Com- 
panion; O.E.D.; Webster; the two 
encyclopedias; Willing’s; and, of 
course, the bibliographies. 

If question were answered from out- 
side the list of set books then prac- 
tically any bibliographic work would 
be of use under (a) and many similar 
works to those quoted, under (b). 

Q.6. Answer from set books only, 
seems to be limited to the following 
(individual questions being num- 
bered a, b, c, d):— 

Whitaker’s Almanack (a) (b) (c) (d); 
Encyclopedia Britannica 

Book of the Year (a) (b) (c) (d); 
Statesman’s Year Book (a) 
Keesing’s Contemporary 

Archives (a) (b) (c) (d). 

There are many books outside the 


contained in 








set list which could be used, but the . 


most generally useful would be :— 


“The Times” (a) (b) (c) (d); 
“ Annual Register ” (a) (b) (c) (d); 
“ Tilustrated London 

News ” (b) (c) (d); 
Wisden (c). 
Essay. 


No comment. 
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THE REGISTRATION EXAMINATIONS 


CLASSIFICATION by W. H. C. Lockwood (Brighton). 


In this paper the examiners have 
ranged widely over their subject, have 
evidently tried to avoid too many 
questions which are mere tests of 
memory, and have mixed the straight- 
forward with the less obvious. 
Though some questions might be 
answered plausibly from one or other 
of the general textbooks, others from 
a specialized book and others from 
knowledge of a particular classifica- 
tion, there are some which require 
the answer to be assembled from 
various sources (including the candi- 
date’s own intelligence). The appli- 
cation of what the student has learned 
and the comparison of the various 
classification schemes is called for— 
discussion cannot be avoided. I 
doubt whether the paper as a whole 
will be voted an easy one, but most 
candidates could probably pick out 
six questions to answer hopefully. 

The ten questions contained in the 
paper were in two sections of five 
each, and candidates were required to 
attempt three in each section. In 
Section A the majority probably 
chose the “obvious” questions. 
These were:—1, requiring definitions 
and notes on five terms met with in 
classification; 2, requiring an account 
of views of Bliss on notation; and 4, 
on the need for a classified catalogue 
and a specially constructed subject 
index. Q.3 asked for an expansion of 
a stated subject (Museums), and can- 
didates were asked to give reasons for 
their selection of characteristics. 
This type of question was fairly fre- 
quent in the past; its appearance at 
the present time would seem to be an 
encouragement to the candidate who 
has studied facet-analysis in Palmer 
and Wells Fundamentals .. . It 
should be noted that no particular 
scheme of classification is mentioned 
and the question does not call for 
detailed knowledge of existing sche- 
dules for museums. In answering 
questions of this kind candidates are 
well advised to invent book titles as 
examples to illustrate the various 
kinds of material which have to be 
accommodated. Perfection cannot be 
expected in the time allowed, though 


it should be possible to convey a 
knowledge of the principles involved. 
This was not a question to be 
attempted in desperation. Q.5 begins 
“How would you class the following 
types of books?” and proceeds to 
list seven. It looks very formidable, 
but becomes, on examination, an exer- 
cise in common-sense, though 
Merrill’s Code for classifiers gives an 
answer for most of the problems. 
As in Q.3, no particular scheme was 
mentioned, and once again the exami- 
ners were clearly hoping to test the 
candidates’ appreciation of principles. 
The question was unsatisfactorily 
worded. It merely asked “How 
. . 2?” but one feels that reasons 
too are required as a justification for 
the methods of classing advocated. 
Section B would probably show a 
greater variation in choice of ques- 
tions by candidates, though there was 
one “obvious” question (No. 8 calling 
for an examination and evaluation of 
the methods of arranging biography 
in the various schemes) which would 
be popular. As with all apparently 
easy questions, however, the student 
who was aiming at more than a bare 
pass mark would have to be careful. 
A factual statement of the methods 
of the different schemes, clearly set 
out with a paragraph for each and 
with mention of permissable alterna- 
tives, should precede discussion and 
evaluation of the different methods 
recommended. Clearly the needs of 
users in the various types must be 
considered, and the relationship be- 
tween the classified order and the 
catalogue taken into account. Unless 
the answer is carefully planned it will 
appear disjointed and feeble. Q.7 
was of similar type (on the classifi- 
cation of either maps or books on 
music and musical scores), though less 
emphasis seemed to be placed on the 
methods of the schemes than on the 
discussion of the problems involved. 
The discussion in (a) would consider 
the purposes for which maps may be 
used (with attention to maps other 
than physical ones), and, in (b), the 
different plausible approaches to the 
material (e.g. composer, form, 
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instrument). 

Q.6 on the necessary parts and 
features of a modern bibliographical 
classification scheme (with a con- 
sideration of the extent to which the 
14th and the “ Standard” editions of 
Dewey meet requirements) could have 
a stock answer though the ambitious 
candidate could discuss the difference 
between an enumerative and a faceted 
notation, etc. Such an_= answer 
deserves extra marks, provided that 
the danger of not stating the obvious 
is avoided. Q.9 calls in effect for a 
re-examination of Brown, a pleasant 
task, since the Subject Classification 
is certainly one of the most interesting 
schemes studied. The first part of the 
question rather begs the query “ What 
is the consensus of scientific and 
educational opinion?”, but the student 
will rely on Bliss’s exposition and on 
his criticism of Brown’s order. The 
second part of the question asked: 
“Do you consider that Brown has 


been fairly treated by his modern 
critics?” This was an invitation to 
an appraisal, among other things. of 
Brown’s idea of a Generalia Class 
(now being echoed to some extent in 
the Prels, or preliminary classes of 
the 4th edition of the Colon scheme), 
of the principle of juxtaposing theory 
and application, and the categorical 
tables (which it is now fashionable to 
regard as gropings towards a faceted 
notation). Any candidate who held 
Brown up to ridicule would be un- 
likely to obtain high marks. 

A general impression to be gained 
from this and other recent papers in 
this subject, is that the ability to recite 
facts is, by itself, a quite inadequate 
preparation for any candidate. The 
examiners are interested in ideas; and 
it seems that the work of Bliss and of 
Ranganathan (even though the Colon 
Classification is not one of the schemes 
set for special study) must receive 
the student’s careful attention. 


CATALOGUING by P. M. Whiteman (Leeds). 


An unbalanced paper favouring the 
exceptional memory and the big four: 
A—A. (five questions out of ten), 
A.L.A., Cutter and B.M., and avoid- 
ing substantial sections of the syllabus. 
Detailed knowledge of the codes alone 
could have resulted in a pass! 

Question 2 called for an account of 
A.L.A. Rules, 1949. These originated 
in A—A., 1908. Dissatisfaction with 
this led to revision from 1930 with only 
slight British participation. Prelimin- 
ary American 2nd edition was pub- 
lished 1941. Criticism of its rules for 
description led to their withdrawal, and 
the 2nd edition, 1949, includes rules 
for entry and heading only. (It is 
supplemented by L. of C. Rules for 
Descriptive Cataloguing, 1949, adopted 
by the A.L.A.). Improvements on the 
joint code, 1908, include, (a) new for- 
mat, (b) rearrangement of rules, (c), 
rewording, e.g. Surnames with prefixes, 
(d) expansion of rules, e.g. Anonymous 
classics, (e) new rules for special cases, 
e.g. Radio scripts, cadenzas, film scen- 
arios, (f) changed rulings, e.g. joint 
authorship, thematic catalogues, (g) 
more suitable examples, (h) ironing out 
of .L.A. disagreements in 
favour of American alternative, except 
that British 1908 preferences for 
Anonymous Works (Translations and 
Different Spelling) are still recorded, 


(i) improved list of definitions, 

For Q.3 a knowledge of the Interim 
Code for Government Publications (In 
Horrocks, S. The State as _ publisher, 
p. 28—32) would have been useful. The 
basic suggestion here is that in a British 
library, entry for British government 
publications should rot be under 
GreEaT BRITAIN as A—A. suggests, but 
directly under name of department, 
e.g. HEALTH, Ministry of. Entry for 
publications of foreign governments 
would of course be under country 
(Scottish departments included). Joint 
publications of two departments 
(covered only by implication in A—A. 
Rule 2) go under the first, followed by 
the second. (Clumsy headings result 
and some might prefer equal entry 
under each department). Subordinate 
departments if individually important 
should be entered direct, with reference 
from the superior body. A—A. is con- 
fusing on this, but in general agree- 


ment. Reports by officials and offi- 
cially sponsored reports by  non- 
Officials go under department. Unoffi- 


cial reports are entered under writer 
(By A—A, all reports not by officials 
go under writer, and by implication 
reports by officials go under depart- 


ment). Official commissions, etc. not 
covered by A—A. are entered under 
their names (A.L.A. 1949 covers 
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these). Enter Acts, Bills, etc., under 
tile. AA. preferred subheading 
Laws, Statutes, etc. or Statutes. Trea- 


ties between Great Britain and another 
country go under latter. A—A. directs 
that a treaty be entered under first- 
named country. 

Q.7. A note on the parts of a 
B.N.B. entry, including those not 
covered by A—A. A few points: — 
PARTS: (a) Class heading. Dewey 
number expanded by [1] specifying 
need for further sub-division. Class 
number has value both for highly 
specific classification in the classified 
catalogue and by abbreviation (if 
necessary) on books. It sets a stan- 
dard in application of Dewey, and 
decides subject responsibility in special- 
isation schemes, e.g. South Eastern. 
Feature heading translates class number 
into words, a basis of card guiding and 
of the subject index; (b) Author head- 
ing. All entries are based on author 
and title rules, whether arrangement is 
classified or not; (c) Title statement; 
(d) Imprint. Place, publisher, price, 
date (including month) are essential in 
a national record and for book order- 
ing, cataloguing, etc.; (e) Collation. 
Pagination, types and number of illus- 
(rations, height. Cover: Sd. stands 
for *‘ sewed.’ Complete collation is 
vital for full cataloguing and checking 
completeness; libraries not requiring 
details may omit; (f) Series note. Basis 
of series entry; (g) B.N.B. Serial num- 
ber. BS53—10464 indicates item 
10464 in B.N.B. weekly lists of 1953. 
Basis of ordering from booksellers and 
for notification of library additions te 
union catalogues, e.g. Northern Region: 
(h) Contents. 

POINTS NOT COVERED BY 
A—A.: (1) Class, feature, (2) In Im- 
print. H.M. Stationery off. preferred 
to H.M.S.O. Price, month of publica- 


tion, (3) In Collation, Bibliography 
included here by B.N.B. goes in note 
by A—A. without abbreviation. 
Covering materials, (4) Serial number, 
(5) A—A. uses introductory word 
** Contents.” 

Q.8. Author, title and main sub- 
ject cataloguing is inadequate in refer- 
ence and special libraries because it 
lacks the quality of analysis. Obvious 
points, (a) Value of author and title 
analysis for collections, e.g. plays, (b) 
Value of subject analysis of complex 
books and of periodicals to meet the 
need for up-io-date information, (c) 
Policy decision required on the extent 
of analytical work, e.g. books only or 
books and certain periodicals? (d) 
Economics. Has the library sufficient 
staff to cover the extra work of analys- 
ing books and_ irdexing periodical 
articles? (e) What published indexes to 
books and periodicals are available? 
An adequate supply reduces need for 
extensive analysis, e.g. Education 
Index, (f) Need for analytical entry is 
reduced if the subject is covered com- 
prehensively by other materials. 

Candidates should have shown their 
knowledge of the form of an analytical 
entry. 

Q.10. Purpose of bulletin and anno- 
tation is to arouse interest in recent 
books. Without informal notes on all 
books, lists are stodgy and fail ta help 
readers to a right decision. Lengthy 
evaluative notes on few books may be 
preferred, e.g. Leeds Book Guide. Fic- 
tion: clear idea oi plot, period, local 
interest, relationship to other books. 
Non-fiction: summary of subject con- 
tent, indicating bias, standard, etc. 
Annotation for children’s _ bulletins 
should summarise simply, avoiding 
evaluation; a model example is Isling- 
ton’s The Young Reader. 


PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING 


An easier paper than has been set 
for some time. Headings for main 
entry in particular presented no for- 
midable problems, and the essential 
clues both for classification and choice 
of headings were to be found in the 
descriptions. This paper really was a 
test of the candidate’s suitability for 
employment in the everyday work of a 
cataloguing department. 

Q.1. Here the clue to the class 
number lies in the purpose for which 


by Margaret L. Mitié (Newcastle). 


the book was published—to accom- 
pany the exhibition of the Institute. 

Main entry: 701.17 Whyte, Lance- 
lot Law, ed. Imprint should read: 
London and Bradford, Lund Hum- 
phries, [c 1951]. Annotation should 
indicate scope of bibliography and 
should mention the Institute of coin- 
temporary arts. 

Author index: Whyte, Institute of 
contemporary arts (preferably a refer- 
ence to Whyte). 








Subject index: Form: Aesthetics 
701.17; Morphology: Aesthetics 701.17; 
Aesthetics: Fine arts 701.17; Esthetics: 
Fine arts 701.17; Appreciation of art 
701.17; Art appreciation 701.17; Art 
700; Fine arts 700. 

ae 

Main entry: 574.9422 Wooldridge, 
S W _, and Goldring, Frederick. 

Added entry: 914.22. 

Author index: Wooldridge, S 

, and Goldring, Frederick. 
Goldring, Frederick, jf. author; The 
New naturalist; Fisher, James, ed. and 
other editors receive individual refer- 
ences to title of series 

Subject index: The Weald: Natural 
history 574.9422; The Weald: Descrip- 
tion and travel 914.22; Natural history: 
England 574.942; Natural history 574. 


_ Q.3. Clue to the class number here 
is the phrase—** designed to meet the 


growing impetus and complexity of 
present day business.”” In the absence 
of any indication of the extent to 


which this book has been adapted main 
entry should be under original author, 
following rule 19 

Main entry: 650.3 Yorston, R 

Keith, comp. Annotation should indi- 
cate type of reader addressed. 

Author index: Yorsion; Pullan, 

P , and Alcock, D 

, eds.; Alcock, D Ww 


A 
Ww 


jt. ed. 
Subject Index: Dictionaries: Com. 


merce 650.3; Commerce: Business 
methods: Dictionaries 650.2. Com- 
merce: Business methods 650; Busi- 
ness 650. 
Q.4. 

Main entry: National book league, 
London. Annotation should indicate 


scope of exhibition. 

References: London. National book 
league see; 

A Thousand years of French books 
see (Rule 103 prescribes reference from 
name of exhibition if at all distinctive). 


Added entry: Flower, Desmend 

Subject entry: Book rarities, 
French. 

References: Books, Rare see; 


Rare 
books see; Books see also (gen. ref.). 
Class no. 090.944. 


Q.5. 

Main entry: Notopoulos, James A . 
Imprint should read: 671, xiii, [2] p. 
table, facsims. 22 cm. (Duke univer- 
sity pubiications). Annotation should 
give author note and mention the con- 
tents of the three parts. 

Series entry: Duke university publi- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY by Roy Stokes (Loughborough). 


So long as human teings set exam- 
ination papers we shall never have 
perfection, but the last two  Biblio- 
graphy papers have been as near an 
approach as we can hope to reach. 
Their strength lies in the fact that they 
have approached ever more nearly to 
‘** Bibliography ’” and eschewed the 
purely ‘“*‘ Book Production ” aspect of 
some earlier papers. Only Questions 
7 (modern uses of offset work) and 10 
(processes of machine binding) seemed 
to keep one foot in the old camp. 

The December paper should not 
have presented any terrors to a well- 
prepared student. It is heartening to 
note that the last two papers have each 
had a question on some aspect of the 
function of Bibliography itself. It 
may be that some candidates are over- 
looking the obvious sources of infor- 
mation. Dr. W. W. (now Sir Walter) 
Greg contributed an article to the 
Bibliographical Society’s publication 


Vi 


cations. 

Subject entries: Shelley, Percy 
Bysshe; Platonism. 

Class no: 821.77c 
The Bibliographical Society, 1892 


1942 (1945) entitled *‘ Bibliography—a 
retrospect.”’ This should not be missed. 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia and _ the 
Encyclopedia Britannica both contain 





articles under the headings of “ Biblio- | 


graphy’ and 
while the newly arrived Cassell’s 
Encyclopedia of Literature has an 
article on “ Bibliography ’” over the 
well-known and reassuring initials of 
F.C.F. Not quite so simple for the 
tyro to master, but extremely reward- 
ing of study, is the paper contributed 
by Fredson Bowers in the Papers of 
the Bibliographical Society of America 
(Vol. 46, 3rd quarter, 1952) entitled 
** Bibliography, Pure Bibliography and 
Literary Studies.’ Although it has 
sometimes been the fashion to decry 
the activities of book-collectors, we 
have of recent years had several works 
apparently directed at this particular 
group, but which will help the student 


** Book Collecting,” | 
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considerably in his basic understand- 
ing of bibliography. Among these | 
would particularly recommend Chap- 
man, R. W. and others, Four talks on 
book-collecting (1950); Muir, P. H., ed. 
Talks on book collecting (1952): John 
Carter’s Taste and technique in book 
collecting (1948) and the same author’s 
A.B.C. for book collectors (1952). 
Finally over all looms the greatness of 
McKerrow’s Introduction to biblio- 
graphy, without which there can be no 
understanding. Students are sure to 
find this whole subject sumewhat con- 
fusing until they realise exactly what 
bibliography is and cease to regard it 
simply as a rather fancy name for book 
production. The above can be recom- 
mended with confidence, but the stu- 
dent must watch his step with great 
care. There are other publications 
which can only be regarded as traps 
for the unwary. 

Q.2 brings a reminder that many 
students become rather frightened by 
bibliographical description. If in the 
past they have found our standard text- 
books on the subject rather formidable 
and beyond their easy comprehension, 
they should turn to the A.L.A. publi- 
cation by Paul Dunkin entitled How 
to catalogue a rare book (i951). But 
above all, no student should present 
himself at the examination unless he 
has collated and desc:ibed one or two 
pre-1700 printed books 

Q. 4, which called upon the candi- 
date to distinguish between edition, 
impression, issue and reprint is an old 
favourite of examiners, but, even so, 
it is doubtful whether the number of 
satisfactory answers is very high. Basic 
definitions are relatively easy, but the 
problems raised by them are compli- 
cated and fascinating. It is a pity that 
the most provocative treatment of this 
in Fredson Bowers Principles of biblio- 


to be widely read by students at this 
stage of their work. The general 
manuals of bibliography provide the 
necessary definitions, but a student will 
need considerable help in mastering the 
application of the basic principles. An 
article on the subject in cne of our 
professional journals could be of assist- 
ance. In the meantime this is very 
much one of those fields in which the 
student must rely on personal guid- 
ance rather than a text-book. 

Q.9 related to the causes of the im- 
permanence in paper and _ students 
should realise that matters have not 
stood still since the L.A. Durability of 
paper report of 1930. Paper continues 
to have a large and interesting litera- 
ture, and in relation to this present 
problem students should not neglect 
W. J. Barrow’s pamphlet Procedures 
and equipment used in the Barrow 
method of restoring manuscripts and 
documents (1952), nor the same 
writer’s article on An evaluation of 
document restoration processes in the 
Spring (April) 1953 issue of Amervican 
documentation. 

Although Q.6 (functions of index, 
bibliography footnotes) was _ recently 
covered by Numbers III and IV in the 
Cambridge authors’ and _ printers’ 
guides and by numerous references in 
the Times Literary Supplement, it is 
to be hoped that this question, as well 
as Question 8 (on book design of 
specialist publications), would be 
answered largely from students’ first- 
hand experience. There is still no 
adequate substitute for the old methods 
of browsing in bookshops and large 
libraries; thumbing through book- 
sellers’ and publishers’ lists; and the 
critical reading of good book reviews 
to induce the right approach to this 
subject. 

The remaining questions were rou- 


graphical description (1949) is unlikely tine and call for no comment. 


ASSISTANCE TO READERS by R. N. Lock (Birmingham). 


Q. 1. Method of training readers in 
the use of libraries must primarily 
involve definition of the kind of library 
concerned. Thu. readers in an 
academic library will need more explan- 
ation and demonstration of biblio- 
graphical guides than will those in a 
popular library. See articles by Lamb 
and Colley, L.A.R., April, 1949, and 
April, 1951. The importance of lucidly 


written printed guides to the layout of 
libraries and in explanation of the 
cataloguing and classification can 
hardly be over-emphasised. 

Q.2. Lists of recent additions may 
take the form of duplicated or printed 
lists, select or otherwise; supplements 
to library magazines; monthly or quar- 
terly printed lists with or without 
cumulations; annual or longer interval 
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supplements to printed 
Abstracting journals also frequently 
feature some such lists. Note the rela- 
tion of these lists to existing library 
catalogues and that their style of entry 
is often adapted to popular use. The 
form of the list will largely be condi- 
tioned by the relation of library acces- 
sions to total published material; by 
the nature of the reading public and 
by the traditional policy of the library. 
Examples: Science Library Lists, West- 
minster Catalogue, Leeds Book Guide, 
B.M. Monthly Accessions. 

Q.3. Sections of community least 
adequately served are considered to be 
the serious reader; the student engaged 
on advanced work; the users of special- 
ised information. Provision of foreign 
literature in most public libraries is far- 
cical. Most effective remedy would be 
a changed policy of book purchase, 
e.g. to buy fewer new popular books 
purely for their issue value, and con- 
centrate on more permanent value. 
Complementary to this would be the 
streamlining of co-cperation schemes; 
subscription to commercial libraries, 
e.g., Lewis's; increased book fund. 

Q.4. A reader’s adviser in a genera! 
library is presumed to have adequate 
first-hand knowledge of existing book 
stock; therefore he must read _ intelli- 
gently and consistently among the 
actual books or, if this is not possible, 
reliable information about them. 
Hence a large number of book reviews, 
publishers’ announcements, and critical 
works must be read in addition to 
sound daily papers to keep current with 
events. 

Examples: Bookseller; A.L.A. Book 
List; Observer; Listener; Manchester 
Guardian. 

Q.5. Note the wording of the ques- 
tion—first six essential yearbooks for 
a general _ilibrary—indicate your 
reasons for choice and briefly the 
scope. Choice might well follow the 
four groups, biographical, statistical, 
almanac and special almanac (Wyer, 
Reference Work). Points to notice 
will be current nature of information, 
extent of work, and the desirability of 
covering as wide a field of knowledge 
as possible. Suggested examples are 


Who’s Who, Statistical Abstract, 
World Almanac, Annual Register, 
Statesman’s Yearbook, Crockford’s 


Clerical Directory. 


Q.7. The provision of up-to-date 
information in general encyclopaedias 
involves a statement as to. their 


methods of revision and as no limit is 


catalogues. 


placed to language, it would be pru- 
dent to list the principal national works 
and against the title indicate the 
method of supplemerting the principal 
volumes. 


Examples : — 
Britannica. Continuous _ revision, 
Yearbook, research service. 
Encyclopédie francaise. Loose-leaf 


irregular additions. 


Italiana, Espasa. Supplementary 
volumes. 

Schweizer Lexikon. No new edition 
Q.8. Similar treatment should be 


adapted to dealing with the British and 
American biographical reference works. 
No limit has been set to the number 
of books to be chosen, but the prin- 
cipal titles which might be expected 
from candidates would include Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, Dic- 
tionary of American National Bio- 
graphy, Who’s Who, American Who's 
Who, Biography Index. Particular 
attention should be given to the sup- 
plementary sequences to the D.N.B. 
and the loose-leaf revisions from the 
institute of Historical Research, which 
form the basis of tevised articles in 
later editions. The Biography Index is 
unfavourably commented upon in 
Lawler’s book on H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany reference tooks. 

Q.$. It is not possible in the scope 
of this article to indicate five impor- 
tant periodicals in each of the named 
subject fields, but students would do 
well to consult the recognised lists of 
periodicals to work out non-familiar 
subjects as an exercise. Points to 
notice would be the period of publica- 
tion, whether popular or no, connec- 
tion if any with an appropriate 
learned society, the editorial policy as 
reflected in the kind of contributors 
and articles, the book reviews and 
coverage by any recognising indexing 
service. 

Q.i0. The principal general index- 
ing services are the Library Association 
Subject Index to Periodicals, Readers 
Guide, International Index. More 
specialised are Industrial Arts Index 
and P.A.I.S. The type of library will 
determine very largely the choice of 
index, but it must be remembered that 
they are only valuable in relation to 
holdings of periodicals (refer to the 
weaknesses demonstrated by the 
London Union List). Few libraries 
make any real attempt at subscribing 
to these indexes, and students may well 
have found considerable difficulty ir 
showing genuine acquaintance with 
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their arrangement and utility. It is 
impossible to describe or to write brief 
notes without having used the works 
concerned. 

Q.11. The operative words in this 
question seem to be * useful methods” 
and “different types within an area. 
Schemes which might well be men- 


tioned include the Sheffield Co-opera- 
tion Scheme, the Science Library Sup- 
plementary Lending Scheme, Subject 
Specialisation Schemes, C.1.C.R.1S. 
and local schemes such as in Hertford- 
shire for co-operation with specialised 
libraries in industrial concerns. 


ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Q.1. You are called upon to 
inspect and report upon the efficiency 
of a library. Enumerate and explain 
the criteria upon which you would base 
your opinion of the library inspected. 

One feels that a student who had 
followed too closely a printed syllabus 
which tells him that ‘“ the information 
required in this section will be con- 
fined to the United Kingdom * would 
have met little to prepare him for a 
question on standards. Something was 
done in the field of public libraries in 
the Library Association’s Century of 
Public Libraries, and it is to be hoped 
that all tutors continue to bring this 
important publication to the notice of 
their students, even though the stand- 
ards of 1950 are now out-of-date in 
some respects. The candidate attempt- 
ing the question from a university or 
special library standpoint would prob- 
ably have even less to fall back on if 
he had relied solely on British sources. 
Is it reasonable to expect the Regis- 
tration student to know something of 
the United States Public Library 
Inquiry, the A.L.A. National Plan for 
Public Library Service or Library 
Trends of the University of Illinois 
Library School, the first two numbers 
of which contain what are probably 
the most useful statements on current 
university and special library standards 
published in recent years? Certainly 
the candidate in any way familiar with 
current American thought must have 
been in a favourable position. At the 
same time the excellent Week-end Con- 
ference Papers, October, 1952, of the 
L.A. London and Home Counties 
Branch, entitled Efficiency in the 
library, should not have been over- 
looked. 

Q.2. To what extent do you think 
it would be practicable and desirable 
to standardize British library equip- 
ment? 

A sound question, demanding some 
thought and not a little imagination 
on the part of the candidate. It might 


by J. C. Harrison (Manchester). 


have been wiser to consider desirability 
first of all. Standardization involving 
new equipment may only be practic- 
able if we first agree on what we want 
and so enable manufacturers to pro- 
duce in quantity 

Many candidates were probably 
tempted to vote almost unreservedly 
for standardization. One of the things 
that must have struck them, particu- 
larly full-time students and the more 
enterprising part-time students who 
had made visits to other libraries an 
essential part of their preparation, 
would be the infinite variety in the 
techniques and equipment employed in 
British libraries. Quite obviously a 
number of them are vastly superior in 
every respect and under any circum- 
stances to others designed to serve the 
same purpose. They may not be 
cheaper, but they are more economical. 
On the other hand, a move towards 
general standardization in this country 
at the present time could be danger- 
ous. The standardization of charg- 
ing equipment in the London public 
libraries as an integral part of a system 
of interavailability will have been 
quoted by many candidates, but can it 
be seriously suggested that, because it 
would facilitate the operation of a 
national system of interavailability, it 
should be used throughout the coun- 
try? Standardization, with the inevit- 
able growth of ‘‘vested interests,” 
makes subsequent change more diffi- 
cult. To-day the Browne system of 
book-charging is almost universal in 
British public libraries, and the stand- 
ardized equipment in London is part 
of that system. At the same time there 
are some who feel the days of Browne 
are numbered and that recent Ameri- 
can experiments are worthy of more 
serious attention. That is our difficulty 
in this as in so many other matters. 
Who shall tell us the best way to do 
things in our present library world in 
which we lack any adequate research 
agency? Again it might be noted that 
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the Papers of the 1952 Conference of 
the London and Home _ Counties 
Branch would have been useful here. 


Q.4. Discuss the contribution which 
staff meetings can make to the admin- 
istration of a library, indicating the 
type of problem which can profitably 
be referred to such meetings. 

Again one feels that the candidate 
knowing little of recent transatlantic 
developments may have been at some- 
thing of a loss. In Public Libraries, 
April, 1952, there was an article by 
the Director of the Enoch Pratt 
Library, Baltimore, describing _ staff 
participation in administration through 
meetings and committees which must 
have astonished most members of 
British library staffs who read it. There 
was probably some confusion between 
staff meetings, representative _ staff 
committees and staff associations or 
guilds. The latter is the type of staff 
organization found most frequently in 
this country and its contribution to 
administration is negligible. 

Three questions out of the four on 
Municipal and County Libraries 
devoted to finance and committee pro- 
cedure (Nos. 5, 6 and 7) suggest a cer- 
tain lack of balance in this section. 
Certainly the student who had con- 
scientiously attempted to cover the 
whole syllabus must have felt some- 
what frustrated. On the other hand, 
any reasonable course of tuition would 
have prepared him for the questions 
set. Corbett’s recent pamphlet The 
Public Libraries Committee would 
have been useful, particularly in con- 
nection with Q.6. The wording of Q.7 
might have been improved—‘ the 
source of each item collected ” prob- 
ably misled a number of candidates 
into thinking they were expected to 
indicate the actual sources of income 
rather than the sources of the informa- 
tion the librarian must have in order 
to draft his estimates. One trusts that, 
in recognition of this, the examiners 
will have exercised a measure of Chris- 
tian charity in their marking! 


Q.9. “The flood of literature pre- 
sents very serious problems _ to 
librarians, information officers and 


readers, and there is no doubt that we 
shall have to use unorthodox methods 
to deal with it” (Dr. R. S. Schultze). 
Give some account of the “ unortho- 
dox methods’”’ which are at present 
engaging the attention of librarians and 
information officers. 


Some of the methods of dealing with 
the problem which one supposes the 
examiner to heve beer looking for are: 
compact and _ co-operative storage, 
hinged and rolling stacks, the greatly 
increased use of “vertical file” 
material, microcards and microprint, 
facsimile transmission, co-operative 
abstracting, systematic indexing. These 
and many others have been well 
covered in the professional press, 


as a 
glance at Library Science Abstracts 
for the past two or three years will 


show. One difficulty presented to the 
well-informed candidate by this ques- 
tion must have been that of deciding 


which of these methods can still be 
regarded as “‘ unorthodox.” 
Q.11. R. Vollans (in Library co- 


operation in Great Britain) recommends 

‘ that except in the London area, all 
university and special libraries located 
within the area of a Regional Library 
Bureau become participant members of 
that Bureau; their resources should be 
made available within the Region, and 
the Regional Library Bureau should be 
the agency whereby, if necessary, appli- 
cations should be forwarded to the 
National Central Library.’’ Discuss 
the recommendations from the view- 
point of a university or special library 
to which it might apply. 

Little has so far been said officially 
by the university and special libraries 
on this important recommendation in 
the Vollans Report. The candidate 
attempting this question will, therefore, 
have been thrown back on his own 
resources to a greater extent than in 
the case of most of the other recom- 
mendations. The peculiar problems 
facing the non-public libraries in the 
field of inter-lending should, however, 
be appreciated by all who work in 
them and the question afforded the 
university or special library candidate 
an opportunity to show his awareness 
of them. 


Q.13. ‘“‘ There is no such thing as 
‘ special library principles.’ Library 
principles can be adapted to any 
library, whether it be public, special or 
university.”’ Discuss this proposition. 

We are in deep waters here, as any 
reader of Aslib Proceedings or delegate 
at an Aslib Conference will appreciate! 
Nevertheless, a candidate familiar with 
the second number of Library Trends, 
recommended above, was_ probably 
willing to rush in where many others 
would fear to tread. 
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the paper was a 
balanced one, equal representation 
being given to drama, poetry, the 
novel and non-fiction prose, although 
there was some over-emphasis on the 
16th century at the expense of the 17th 
and 18th. The main weakness, and 
one which recurs constantly in the 
papers on English Literature, is the 
inclusion of questions which it is 
almost impossible for a student to 
answer in the time allowed. Such 
questions as No. 4, which asked for a 
brief account of Shakespeare’s come- 
dies with a detailed analysis of one 
work, and No. 7, which required a 
critical appreciation of Sir Walter 
Scott as poet and novelist, fall into this 
category. The remaining questions, 
were, apart from the time pressure, 
fair and straightforward. I shall, 
however, deal with two which seem to 
have caused students some difficulty, 
and suggest a possible answer to each. 


Q.1. What are the most important 
literary characteristics of the English 
and Scots ballads of the fifteenth 
century? 

Definition of ballads: Popular nar- 
rative songs associated mainly with the 
14th and 15th centuries and dying out 
with the invention of printing. 

Types: Love ballads, usually tragic, 
eg. Barbara Allen, Fair Helen, etc. 
Ballads dealing with the supernatural, 


On the whole 


e.g. Clerk Saunders, Binnorie. 
Romantic ballads, e.g., the Robin 
Hood cycle. Historical ballads, e.g. 


the Border ballads. 

Form: They are usually written in 
stanzas of two, or more popularly four 
lines, with a strongly marked rhythm. 
Most commonly four and three stress 
lines alternate, the second and _ the 
fourth rhyming. Often there is a 
refrain, meant possibly to be sung 
either by the audience or by a leader, 
eg. ‘* For I’m vearied wi’ hunting 
and fain wad lie lown’ (Lord Randal). 
Another characteristic is the repetition, 
either in a line or a stanza in a slightly 
modified form. e.g. ‘* They had’na 
gone a mile a mile, A mile but barely 
one.” 

Literary characteristics: The narra- 
tive is always swift and vigorous, There 
is a tremendous power of condensation 
and economy, also great dramatic 
force. Often there is a mounting ten- 
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sion ending in a startling denouement, 
as in the ballad Edward, Edward. 
There is little detailed description, but 
atmosphere is vividly created particu- 
larly in the case of the ballads dealing 


with supernatural such as Clerk 
Saunders or The twa corbies. This is 
achieved by the use of the “ graphic ” 
word, by the juxtaposition of the nor- 
mal and the abnormal and by the 
simple statement of fact which impells 
belief. A perfect example is Binnorie. 


Q.6. Define, in a short essay, the 
phases of the Classical movement in 
English Literature from 1700—1799. 


A definition of classicism with refer- 
ence to Pope’s Essay on criticism and 
his allegiance to Aristotle, Longinus 
and Horace. The classical rules— 
balance, harmony, clarity, decorum. 
The tenets of classicism as seen in the 
poetry of Pope, Parnell, Gay, Gold- 
smith, Johnson, in the prose of Addi- 
son, Swift, Arbuthnot, Johnson; in 
the drama of Addison and Johnson. 

By mid-century a_ slight change. 
Good taste the criterion rather than the 
rules of Aristotle. Seen in Johnson 
and later in Burke’s conception of the 
sublime. The first complete reaction 
in Thomas Warton. 

Growth of subjectivity, the gradual 
triumph of originality and imagination 
evident by mid-century, bringing a 
gradual drift away from tradition and 
formalism. Evidences of the new 
spirit in such classical poets as Gray 
and Collins who combine the classical, 
formal diction, sense of decorum, per- 


fection of form with melancholy 
introspection and an_ interest in 
Medievalism. The completely new 


type of poetry in the Lyrical Ballads. 


The beginning of ‘‘humanitarianism’”’ 
and the interest in the daily life as 
well as the passion for the Gothic are 
seen in prose narrative, but in the 
prose writings of Gibbon, Hume and 
Burke a neo-classicism is evident. They 
show the clarity and passion for reason 
of the earlier writers, but they have 
more originality and mental indi- 
viduality. 

In drama the sentimental comedy of 
Steele, Lillo, Cumberland ousted the 
classical drama, but there is something 
of classical comedy in the plays of 
Sheridan. 
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